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SYLLABI OF FOUR YEAR COURSES IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN AND SPANISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


I‘ A syllabus it is naturally essential to begin with a statement 

of the aim that is to be kept in mind in carrying out the 

program. A statement concerning the aim in teaching Spanish, 

but applicable to any foreign language, was recently made by 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, which we may quote, substituting 
for “Spanish” the words “a modern foreign language”’: 

The aim in the teaching of a modern foreign language is 

to effect that thorough mental discipline imparted by a study 

of grammar, idiom and syntax, and so to develop that ready 


and accurate facility of ear, tongue and eye that, all com- 
bined, will make the present and future use of the language, 
and progress therein, both possible and certain. We cannot 
in two, three or even four years assure a student a complete 


1The committee, appointed at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South in 1917, to draw up 
standard four-year syllabi for High School foreign language courses, has had the 
advantage of working upon the syllabi prepared by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Association of Romanic Language Teachers of California, the 
New York Minima, the National Education Association Minima, the Report of 
the Committee on First Year Course in College Spanish appointed by the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association, the Report of the Committee of 
Five on a Course of Study in Spanish appointed by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Report of the Interlocking Committee on the Coordination of Language 
Study for the High Schools of Illinois, appointed by the Annual High School 
Conference of the University of Illinois, the four year course in French and German 
for High Schools recommended by the University of Wisconsin, similar courses 
issued by the University of California, and a report on modern languages issued by 
the New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, as well as the two sets of Reso- 
lutions adopted in 1920 by the Modern Language Association of America and the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, both of which were published 
by the Bureau of Education as Teacher’s Leaflet No. 14, August, 1920. 
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mastery of the language. But we can and should so train 

him that he may apply his knowledge to any one or to several 

ends with the self-confidence (conscious or unconscious) that 
he can easily grow up to any demands that may be made 
upon his knowledge of the language. 
To this statement at least one thing should be added. In 
the judgment of your committee the teacher should be able, 
even in the first year course in High School, to instil into the 
student some appreciation of the spirit and culture of the people 
whose language is being studied. 
It is obvious that a ready and accurate reading knowledge of 
the language is by far the most important means by which to 
attain these aims. By “reading knowledge’’ we mean the ability 
to understand the content of a text. without translating it, and to 
pronounce the text correctly and fluently. By the end of each 
year, pupils in a High School course should be able to read fluently 
and understandingly, without recourse to translation, the texts 
used in each year—iexts which shall match in difficulty those 
indicated in the following table: 
I Year—Any standard elementary reader. 
Il Year—French—Malot: Sans Famille 
German—Storm: /mmensee 
Spanish—Valera: El pdjaro verde 

III Year—French—Halévy: L’Abbé Constantin 
German—Riehl: Burg Neideck 
Spanish—Carrién y Aza: Zaragiieta 

IV Year—French—Daudet: Tartarin de Tarascon 
German—Keller: Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe. 
Spanish—Alarcén: El Capitén Veneno. 

In view of the present demands in regard to speaking-ability 
in French, German and Spanish, as well as for reasons to be 
mentioned presently, the attainment of some facility in using 
the language orally with correct pronunciation is naturally one 
of the aims of the course. Accordingly, oral drill should form a 
considerable part of the work, not only because it affords practice 
in speaking, but also as a means of mastering the grammar and 
attaining fluency in reading. Such oral drill—question and 
answer, paraphrase, reproduction of content, etc.—must nut, 
however, be confused with real conversation, which under present 
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conditions can be acquired only in a very small proportion of 
classes. Similarly, the term ‘‘composition” should be applied 
to the expression of ideas in one’s own words, not to mere transla- 
tion. It must be remembered that some teachers are themselves 
not able to converse in the language taught, and that it is idle 
to expect students to acquire a more accurate oral and written 
command of the language than that of their teachers. 

In these days, when methodology has assumed such a prominent 
place in the educational world that some Teachers’ Colleges 
have actually found themselves obliged to insist that students 
who take a course in methods of teaching this, that or the other 
subject should also be obliged to take a content course in that 
same subject, it will naturally be expected that your committee 
say something in regard to method. Many persons would have 
us believe that the grammar method is hopelessly out of date; 
the so-called natural method (than which there never was any- 
thing more unnatural) has had its ardent adherents and still has 
them; and at the present moment the reform method or direct 
method seems to be gaining the upper hand. The essential differ- 
ence between these methods is that in the old grammar method 
the foreign language was studied chiefly through the eye by 
means of rules and paradigms, instruction being imparted in 
the language of the pupils with emphasis on the translation of 
texts from the foreign language into English and of simple sen- 
tences from English into the foreign language. The natural 
method abandoned to a large extent the study of grammar, and 
attempted to teach pupils of any age in the way that infants 
are taught to speak—by imitation. The direct or reform method 
aims to make the language vivid and interesting by using it in 
the class room; but, when properly understood, this method 
restores the study of grammar as the fundamental element of all 
language study. The direct method uses little or no translation 
from or into the mother tongue, since in the opinion of its votaries 
the use of the mother tongue, at least in the earlier stages of 
instruction, hinders the acquisition of a feeling for the foreign 
language; on the other hand, this method of instruction attempts 
to form new language habits by the abundant use, orally and in 
writing, of passages in the foreign language that are adapted to 
the understanding and interest of the pupils. 
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Your Committee cannot help feeling that the method to be 
ultimately adopted by our best teachers will contain the most 
valuable elements in each of these systems, and will reject the 
rest; and furthermore, that every teacher must, to a certain 
extent, evolve his or her own personal method. While, therefore, 
no particular method is exclusively recommended, we would 
stress the necessity for a large amount of oral practice in the 
foreign language for the following reasons: 

1. It gives training in pronunciation and intonation. 

It helps to build up an active vocabulary. 

It facilitates the learning of grammatical forms and 
constructions, or, in other words, leads to the acquisition 
of a proper feeling for normal grammatical usage. 

4. It consequently conduces to fluency in speaking and in 


Ww bo 


reading. 

While learning to read simple prose with a good pronunciation 
and intonation, the pupil must also, sooner or later, acquire 
the ability to translate accurately into idiomatic English any 
text he may be reading. Just how early in the course translation 
work should begin depends upon circumstances. Some teachers 
prefer to avoid translating as a systematic exercise in the earlier 
stages of instruction,—for instance, during the first year or two; 
but the advisability of this procedure depends upon the teacher’s 
having a good command of the foreign language and being suffi- 
ciently resourceful to make the meaning clear without too frequent 
recourse to explanation or translation in English. The more the 
pupil hears of the foreign language, the sooner will he become 
proficient in the use of that language. It should be remembered, 
however, that ability to translate from a foreign language may be 
of no less importance for practical purposes than ability to read 
without translating, and also that translation affords in many 
cases the simplest means of testing by examination the pupil’s 
knowledge of the language and his accurate comprehension of the 
meaning of what he reads. But whatever method is followed, 
the principle which must guide the teacher is suggested in the 
instructions issued by the Minister of Public Instruction in 
Austria: 

The teacher of modern languages should bear in mind 
that he must use the language which is the subject of study 
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as much as possible, and the language of his pupils as much 

as is necessary; but he should never forget that he must at 

all times be intelligible to all the pupils. 

This principle applied to the teaching of any modern foreign 
language should prevent the attempt to cover too much ground 
in the first year. Even if at the end of the second year in high 
school pupils fail to attain speaking ability, their work will be 
well worth while if they have acquired ability to study in the 
original language such great works of the literature of foreign 
countries as their maturity enables them to comprehend and 
appreciate. Many persons who have never had the privilege of 
foreign travel and who speak indifferently, if at all, any foreign 
language, are able to delight their friends as well as themselves 
by their knowledge of the literature, art, history and culture of 
various foreign nations. 

Teachers who are not proficient in the oral use of the foreign 
language would do better to substitute translation and retransla- 
tion for much of the oral practice. On the other hand, those 
who give a large amount of time to oral work in a foreign language 
will not be able, especially in the first two years, to read inten- 
sively in the class as many pages as those teachers who give 
less time to oral practice. It is suggested, therefore, that where 
comparatively little time is available for reading in class, the 
desirable amount of class reading be made up by more rapid 
supplementary reading: reading at sight or home reading assigned 
for content only. 

The principle which we have just stated, that the teacher’s 
words must always be intelligible to all the pupils, applies to all 
methods, although the danger of being misunderstood is greater 
when the direct method is used. It follows that English should 
be used regularly in teaching the facts of grammar, and in other 
cases where exact statements are necessary. It is generally 
agreed, however, that certain types of grammatical drill may 
easily be conducted entirely in the foreign language, when once 
the principle involved has been clearly set forth with suitable 
examples. Such types of drill are, for instance, substitution 
exercises designed to afford practice in the use of pronouns, and 
exercises in changing the form of the verbs in given sentences. 
The direct method may well be used from the very beginning in 
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dealing with objects and actions in the class room, and to some 
extent in dealing with conditions of daily life outside the class 
room. In any case, training in the forms of the language and in 
the application of grammatical principles, whether by the formal 
study of rules and paradigms or by the development through sys- 
tematic practice of a feeling for proper expression, must form the 
backbone of the work in all beginning classes. 

Some teachers may desire to conduct the work of the first 
semester or even of the first year on a phonetic basis, which 
implies approaching the foreign language from the standpoint of 
sound rather than from that of spelling—in other words, by means 
of the ear rather than the eye—and facilitating the acquisition of 
correct pronunciation not only by imitation but also by the use 
of simple physiological explanations and demonstrations. This 
method may also involve the use of phonetic symbols, which are 
of value to a pupil when once he has accurately learned to form 
the sounds represented by them. The use of extended phonetic 
transcriptions is not to be recommended until the later stages 
of the work, and then only in the case of teachers who have 
thoroughly mastered the system. Every teacher should at least 
have sufficient knowledge of the theory of phonetics to be able to 
explain the physiological formation of the sounds in such a way 
that the pupil will be taught to place the organs of speech in the 
proper position and not be obliged to rely entirely upon an acci- 
dental ability to imitate sounds more or less imperfectly heard. 
One of the best helps in the attainment of a good pronunciation 
is the memorizing of short poems or passages of prose, provided 
the correct pronunciation is learned at the same time with the 
words; such passages, when retained in the memory, form a sort 
of reference-table to which new passages may be compared for 
sound and idiom, and the ability to repeat them rapidly and 
accurately gives the pupil confidence in using the foreign language. 

For the grammar work in particular there are two methods 
of covering the material of the first two years in a high school 
course. A grammar large enough to occupy the entire two years 
may be used in going over the ground once. This method your 
committee does not favor. The other method is to take a short 
grammar or some specific portion of a longer grammar, presenting 
material for one year’s work, and then use in the second year an 
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elementary composition book or a reference grammar built system- 
atically to provide a review of the grammatical principles already 
studied, while giving some of the more important details omitted 
from the introductory book. The student should cover in two 
years, by either method, all of the regular and the auxiliary 
verbs, and most of the more commonly used irregular verbs; the 
gender and the formation of the plural of nouns; the agreement 
and position of adjectives; the entire paradigm of personal pro- 
nouns; the possessive and demonstrative pronouns (stressing 
adjectival and pronominal uses); relative and_ interrogative 
pronouns; adverbs; negatives; numerals; and the simpler funda- 
mental principles involved in the syntax of the verb. 

The committee especially recommends that in both verbs and 
pronouns the second person intimate forms both singular and 
plural be taught systematically in their proper places. Even 
though the teacher may not care to drill the pupils on these 
forms, they should become part of the student’s mental picture 
of the paradigms in question, since he will frequently meet them 
in almost any reading that he undertakes. 

Grammar work of the third and fourth years should consist 
of a careful review of the forms of the language as well as the 
principles of syntax already studied, together with copious 
practice in using the language orally. The more advanced study 
of syntax as distinct from morphology should not be undertaken 
too early—in most cases, not before the fourth year of the high 
school course. 

Details concerning the separate languages are given in the 
following pages under the appropriate headings in the reports 
of the several sub-committees. It should be said here that the 
aim of the Committee has been primarily to make a statement of 
what should be covered in each year, in each of the three languages, 
rather than to discuss or recommend methods of instruction. The 
committee has with deliberate intention refrained from recom- 
mending specific grammars or other text-books at any stage of 
the work. If the members of the Association desire to have a 
series of grammars, composition-books and reading-texts drawn 
up and graded according to difficulty and adaptation to one or 
another stage of the work, this should be taken up as a separate 
task. 
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THE COMMITTEE: 
KENNETH MCKENZIE (Chairman) 
JosEPHINE C. DontIAtT 
CHARLES M. PuRIN 
Lyp1a M. ScuMIptT 
Joun D. Fitz-GERALD 
ALFRED NONNEZ 





SYLLABUS OF A FOUR YEAR COURSE IN FRENCH FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


FIRST YEAR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION 


An accurate pronunciation is best taught by means of simple 
physiological explanations of the formation of sounds, and con- 
trast with the nearest English sounds. The subject should be taken 
up at the very first lesson, and continued constantly throughout 
the year; no incorrect pronunciation should be allowed to pass 
without correction, and drill on pronunciation and rhythm should 
be a part of every lesson. A phonetic alphabet, giving a single 
sign for each sound, is of great value in enabling the pupil to 
distinguish the different sounds and the silent letters, and when 
once the correct pronunciation of each sound has been learned, 
in aiding him to pronounce when studying without supervision. 
It is not necessary for the pupil to be instructed in theoretical 
phonetics. 


GRAMMAR 
Articles. 
Definite and Indefinite (forms and general rules for use). 
Adjectives. 


Rules for forming the feminine and plural, including some 
common irregular adjectives, such as: beau, blanc, bon, cher, 
heureux, nouveau, vieux, etc.; comparison; agreement; position, 
including rules for adjectives which precede nouns; demonstra- 
tive, interrogative, and possessive adjectives. 

Nouns. 

Gender (the article to be learned with each noun); formation of 
plural (including words ending in -al, -eau, and the word ail). 
Pronouns. 
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The use of pronouns should be taught by means of abundant, 
simple exercises, both oral and written; conjunctive or unstressed 
pronouns; disjunctive or stressed pronouns; relative pronouns, 
omitting the more complicated cases; en and y, as equivalent to 
preposition and pronoun, or as conjunctive adverbs. 

Verbs. 

(a) Regular verbs of the groups ending in -er, -ir, -re; verbs 
of the types of lever, jeter; assignment of verbs met in reading 
to the proper group. 

(b) Tenses and forms to be studied: present; past descriptive 
or imperfect; future; past future or conditional; present perfect or 
past indefinite; participles, imperative. To be recognized but not 
studied: past absolute or past definite. Distinctions in usage 
between the various past tenses. 

(c) Irregular verbs in the principal parts, with the present 
and imperfect indicative, and the imperative, (the past definite 
to be recognized but not memorized): aller, avoir, connaitre, 
croire, dire, écrire, étre, faire, lire, mettre, ouvrir, partir, pouvoir, 
prendre, recevoir, savoir, venir, voir, vouloir; and the single forms 
il faut and sil vous plait, as well as the past participles of mourir 
and naitre. 

(d) Reflexive verbs, with drill on such verbs as se lever, s’en 
aller, s’appeler, s’asseoir. 

(e) Verbs compounded with éfre, as aller, entrer, partir, venir. 

(f) The forms and some of the uses of the subjunctive should 
be pointed out, without being studied in detail. 

Adverbs. 

Position; adverbs of quantity and their use, as assez, beaucoup, 
bien, combien, peu, plus, trop. 
Negation. 

Ne... pas;ne... rien;ne ... jamais;ne ... plus. 
Numerals. 

Cardinals; ordinals; time of day; dates. The study of nu- 
merals should be begun as early as possible; it may be used, for 
instance, for practice in pronunciation. 


READING 


From 75 to 100 pages should be read from an elementary reader, 
or from editions of simple nineteenth-century texts. Translation 
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into English should be used so far as is necessary to ensure and 
to test accuracy. 
ORAL PRACTICI 

It is naturally impossible to set up a fixed standard of oral 
attainment, and your committee does not deem it advisable to 
prescribe by rule what portion of the recitation period should be 
devoted to oral drill. All teachers, however, whatever be their 
method, should try to impart ear-training and a certain degree 
of oral spontaneity. 
Note. 

The minimum grammar requirement as outlined above is 
approximately covered in most first year books, or in some equiva- 
lent portion of longer books. 


SECOND YEAR FRENCH 
(GRAMMAR 

The grammar covered in the first year should be thoroughly 
reviewed at the beginning of the second year, with special atten- 
tion to verbs and pronouns. After this has been done, the study 
of grammar should be continued, including forms not previously 
taken up, and elementary syntax. A text-book should be used, 
which may be the same one used in the first year, and the reading 
should be constantly drawn upon for illustrative material. 

Verbs. 

(a) Formation of all tenses of verbs, with distinction between 
literary and conversational forms. 

(b) Intensive study of the conversational forms. 

(c) Commoner uses of the subjunctive, with drill in phrases 
of the type: j'ai peur quwil ne soit malade; quil s’en aalle; il faut 
qu’il fasse cela; quoi qu'il fasse; etc. 

(d) All common irregular verbs (about 50, with their com- 
pounds). The rare verbs may be neglected, except for the forms 
met in reading. 

Conjunctions. 
Especially those used with the subjunctive. 
COMPOSITION 

(a) Writing of simple, very short themes based on topics 
read or discussed in class. Use of certain words, constructions, 
and idioms to be required. 
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(b) Translation from English into French, primarily for gram- 

matical drill. 
ORAL WorK 

(a) Drill by question and answer. 

(b) Reading aloud, with attention to pronunciation, expres- 
sion, and intonation. 

(c) Recitation of prose and verse from memory. 

(d) Brief narratives, prepared or impromptu. 

(e) Dictation. 

READING 

From 175 to 225 pages of easy nineteenth-century texts 
should be read. The reading gives the point of departure for 
other work, except for such portion of the grammar work as is 
based on a text-book. It also gives the opportunity for elemen- 
tary discussion of France, her history, customs, etc. The texts 
must be chosen with careful regard to difficulty, content, ete. 
It is desirable throughout the course that a part of each reading 
lesson be carefully translated, as the only sure means of enforcing 
absolute accuracy in interpreting the text read. 

OUTSIDE READING 

Of the amount of reading specified above, some 25 to 50 
pages might well be prescribed for outside reading; and voluntary 
outside reading is recommended over and above the prescribed 
reading. 


THIRD YEAR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


Review of grammar, based largely on reading matter. Drill 
in conversational forms and in the use of the subjunctive. 
COMPOSITION AND ORAL EXERCISES 
Continuation of the work of the first two years, with emphasis 
on correct pronunciation and intonation, and on proper use of 
tenses. Dictation. 
READING 


From 275 to 325 pages should be read; texts of the nineteenth 
century are to be preferred, but a few from the tragedy and 
comedy of the seventeenth century, and La Fontaine’s Fables, 
may be used. Different literary genres should be represented 
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and used as a basis for commenting on literary values and on 
French ideas. Voluntary outside reading is recommended, and 
from 50 to 75 pages of the amount specified above may well be 
prescribed for outside reading. 


FOURTH YEAR FRENCH 


Continuation of the work of the third year. From 425 to 475 
pages should be read, and of that amount 75 to 100 pages might 
well be assigned for outside reading. A portion of the reading 
should be chosen from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Written compositions, and translation from English into French. 
Conversation, based on the texts read or on subjects of general 
interest to the pupils. 


Committee for JosEPHINE C. DONIAT 
French Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


KENNETH McKENzIE (Chairman) 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


SYLLABUS FOR A FOUR YEAR COURSE IN GERMAN 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 
READING 


Some of the beginners’ grammars contain quite enough 
reading material for the year. Such reading material is usually 
well graded since it serves as basis for grammatical exercises. 
If a grammar is used containing no reading matter, a well ar- 
ranged reader should be used and some 30 to 50 pages should be 
read during the year. The amount of reading will naturally 
depend upon the grade of difficulty of the material. 


GRAMMAR 


Articles Declension of: 


1. The definite article 
2. The indefinite article 
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Adjective. 

1. A thorough mastery of the weak and mixed declensions 
of the adjective is recommended. The strong declension of the 
adjective may be explained when such forms occur in the text, 
but no drill in its use need be given in the first year. 

2. The demonstrative adjectives. 

3. The possessive adjectives. 

Nouns. 

The declension of the more common nouns. Enough work 
should be done in the noun declension to enable the pupils to 
recognize the various forms in the reading and to use the form 
required in the exercises and in reproduction. The emphasis 
formerly placed on this topic should be avoided. 

Pronouns. 

1. Personal—Considerable oral and written drill in their 
use should be given, inasmuch as there is constant need of the 
personal pronouns in oral and written reproduction. 

2. Relative—Some drill in the use of the forms of the relative 
pronouns should be given, but much less emphasis is desirable 
than in the case of the personal pronouns. 

3. Interrogative—Approximately the same emphasis that is 
recommended for the relative pronoun. 

4. Possessive—No drill should be given. Forms may be 
explained when they occur in the reading. 

5. Demonstrative—Same as possessive pronouns. 

6. Reflexive—Need be taught only in connection with reflexive 
verbs like “‘sich setzen.” 
Verbs. 

The conjugation of weak and the more usual strong verbs 
(about forty) with separable and inseparable prefixes. The 
future-perfect should not be taught in the first year. The three 
forms of the imperative should be explained when they occur in 
the reading material. Only the polite form should be required in 
oral and written reproduction. 

The Modal Auxiliaries—The simple tenses only need be 
required. 

Irregular Weak Verbs—The more common of these, such as, 


kennen, nennen, bringen, denken, and wissen, should be taught if 
they occur in the text. 
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Prepositions. 

The most common prepositions governing the dative case, 
those governing the accusative case, and those governing both 
the dative and the accusative. Since these prepositions are 
constantly needed in all oral and written work, an abundance 
of exercises providing drill in their use should be given. 
Conjunctions. 

Co-ordinating—aber, denn, oder, sondern, und. 

Subordinating—The most common of these such as, als, 
wenn, weil, dass, should be emphasized and much drill in their 
use should be provided. 


Word Order 

Normal; Inverted; Transposed. 

COMPOSITION 

Where the direct method is used, oral and written exercises in 
German designed to fix in mind the forms and principles of 
grammar as well as the vocabulary of the text should be provided 
for practically all of the reading material of the year. These 
exercises should focus the attention of the pupils especially on the 
proper use of the following: The personal endings and tenses of 
the verb, the adjective declension, the simple prepositions and the 
word-order. Question and answer drill based on the text should 
gradually lead to oral and written reproduction of the text or 
portions of it. Care should be taken not to make such reproduc- 
tion too difficult in the first year. Teachers who are not proficient 
in the oral use of German may substitute English sentences and 
short themes based on text read for translation into German. 


VOCABULARY DRILL 


An ample amount of exercises'specially designed to fix more 
permanently in the mind of the pupil the vocabulary of the text is 
recommended. This drill should, however, be confined to words 
in common use actually occurring in the text. The introduction 
of too large a number of related words usually leads to mechanical 
and unprofitable memorizing of long lists of words. 


TEXTS 


From the large number of beginners’ grammars on the market 
teachers should select the one best suited to their needs and cover 
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the topics as outlined above. As a rule, most of the grammars 
contain much more material than can be assimilated by the pupils 
in the first year. 

MrEMoRY WorK 


(See under “Second Year’’) 
SECOND YEAR GERMAN 
READING 


The basis of the work for the second year should be the reading 
of 100-150 pages of simple prose, this amount to include outside 
reading, in case the teacher desires to have pupils begin outside 
reading as early as the second year. The work, especially in the 
first half of the year, should be intensive, rather than extensive, 
in order that the language material may be thoroughly mastered. 


GRAMMAR 


The first four to six weeks should be devoted to a thorough 
review of the first year’s grammar, and to a certain extent, of the 
vocabulary. This review should be based on a very easy text. 
The grammar should be used chiefly for reference and study of 
paradigms. New grammatical topics to be studied in the second 
year are: 


Adjectives The strong declension 
Comparison of adjectives 
Pronouns Demonstrative 
Pronominals 
Verbs Principal parts of additional strong verbs oc- 


curring in the text read. 

The irregular weak verbs. 

The passive voice (with emphasis on the present and past). 

The subjunctive of indirect discourse and unreal condition should 
be explained but not much drill in their use need be given. 

The modals in perfect tenses with an accompanying infinitive 
should be explained when they occur in the reading material but 
very little drill in their use is to be given at this time. 

The most important verbs requiring the object in the dative. 


Prepositions The most important prepositions requiring the 
genitive. 
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Conjunctions Additional subordinating conjunctions as they 
occur in the text. 


COMPOSITION 


As in the first year, teachers should provide for an ample 
amount of ora] and written exercises in German. These exercises 
should be designed (a) to give drill on the grammatical topics 
studied during this year (including the reviews) and (b) to fix in 
the minds of the pupils the new vocabulary of the texts read. 

Following such exercises, oral and written reproduction of 
suitable portions of the reading material should be required. 
Again teachers not proficient in the use of oral German, may 
substitute English exercises and short themes (preferably such 
as are based on the text) for translation into German. 


VOCABULARY DRILL 


The same principle should obtain here as during the first 
year, viz. a limited amount of words of frequent occurrence well 
learned, rather than an extensive number of words studied in a 
superficial way and soon forgotten. 


Memory WorxK 


A very material help in the acquisition of a facility in expres- 
sion and grammatical accuracy can be derived from memory 
work—a phase in our modern language instruction not yet fully 
exploited by teachers. No reading lesson ought to be considered 
complete until the pupils have memorized some suitable paragraph, 
episode, scene or some other portion of the reading assignment. 

In the second semester of the first year and thereafter suitable 
poems may be added. A good English version of the poem should 
be given by the teacher in order that its beauty may not be 
marred by attempts at translation on the part of the pupils. 

An effective way of arousing the interest of the pupils in 
German poetry is the singing of German songs. There are some 
very good songbooks available for this purpose. 


TEXTS 


The reading material for the second year should be chosen 
from texts of the grade of difficulty of “Immensee.”’ In case the 
text which the teacher desires to use does not contain exercises, 
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the needed questions and grammatical drill material will have to 
be supplied by the teacher. 


THIRD YEAR GERMAN 


READING 


In the third year 200-250 pages! of German prose and poetry 
of medium difficulty should be read. Though simpler portions 
of the reading material may be read more rapidly, the larger part 
of the texts read should be studied intensively. The chief aim of 
the third year must still be the mastery of the language. The 
pupils should, however, be trained to derive enjoyment from the 
books they read and to appreciate their literary qualities. A 
brief study of the life of the authors and occasional criticism of 
their style will be in place. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND OUTSIDE READING 

The work of the first two years should be intensive in character. 
All of the reading, therefore, may very well be done in the class 
room. In the third, and more especially in the fourth year, a fair 
amount of outside reading, particularly with the better pupils, 
may be undertaken. Such outside reading should be checked 
up by the teacher by requiring brief summaries in English, or when 
possible, in German. Asa rule the texts selected for this purpose 
should be of considerably easier grade than those read in the 
class room. Care should be taken, however, not to demand this 
outside reading of pupils who are able to meet only the minimum 
requirements of the course. 

Texts of the grade of difficulty of ‘““Germelshausen”’ will be 
found suitable for such supplementary reading. 


GRAMMAR 
The topics which were only touched upon in the second year 
(such as the indirect and unreal subjunctives and the modals) 
should receive due attention at this time. Additional points in 
grammar, such as the subjunctive of wish and purpose, substitutes 
for the passive, verbs requiring the genitive, verbs used like 
modals, etc., should be taken up as they occur in the reading 


1 In computing the number of pages for drama or poetry the regular duo- 
decimo page of approximately 230 words should be used as a standard. 
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material. Numerous exercises based on the reading should again 
be furnished. They should be designed (a) to provide a review 
of important topics of grammar previously studied as well as 
practice in the topics taken up this year; (b) to aid in the acquisi- 
tion of the vocabulary contained in the texts read; (c) to serve 
as preparation for oral and written reproduction. 

During the first two years no special reference grammar need 
be used except where none of the texts used in the second year 
contain a systematic outline of the essentials of grammar. In 
the third and fourth years, on the other hand, a reference grammar 
will be found necessary. 


COMPOSITION 


In addition to the written exercises mentioned under GRAm- 
MAR, the work in composition should consist of written summaries 
of portions of the reading material suitable for that purpose, 
occasional assignments on topics discussed and broadly outlined, 
and letter writing. 

VOCABULARY DRILL 

Inasmuch as the primary aim of the course is the development 
of reading ability, the emphasis on the acquisition of vocabulary 
should increase as the work in grammar decreases. Systematic 
drill in building up the vocabulary by means of synonyms, an- 


tonyms, and related words is therefore advocated. As in the first 


two years, care should be taken to include in this drill only words 
actually occurring in the texts read. Words of rare occurrence 
should not be stressed nor serve as basis for drill work. 


TRANSLATION 


As a systematic exercise, translation and retranslation need 
not be undertaken until the second half of the third year. By this 
time the foreign language habits will be sufficiently firmly estab- 
lished and there will be no danger of impeding the progress of the 
work as there would be if translation were undertaken earlier. 
Retranslation English into German exercises may be regularly 
assigned about once a week. Translation (German into English) 
may be done occasionally on portions of the text read. 
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TEXTS 
For class-room reading in the third year books of the grade of 
difficulty of ‘‘Pole Poppenspaeler,” ‘Der Taugenichts,” ‘‘Fluch der 
Schoenheit,”’ etc., are recommended. 
FOURTH YEAR GERMAN 
READING 
The fourth year’s work should comprise the reading of some 
350-400 standard pages! of German drama, prose and poetry. 
In this year the pupils may be introduced to the older German 
classics, more especially to Goethe and Schiller. The pupils 
should be given a clear although not a detailed account of the 
significance of the work of these authors. Some of the most 
prominent German novelists—Storm, Keller, Meyer, Raabe, 
Fontane, and Frenssen, should likewise receive due attention, 
but no systematic study of German literature can be undertaken. 
This work must be left to the college. Suitable poems from 
Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, etc., should be studied and at least one 
lyric or ballad committed to memory each month. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AND QUTSIDE READING 


Pupils should be encouraged to do as much outside reading as 
their spare time will allow. About 150 to 200 pages may be 
read in this manner. Weak students should be excused from 
outside reading, if they so desire. 


GRAMMAR 


In addition to a review of some of the more important topics 
of the third year’s grammar, such new points in grammar as 
occur in the reading material should be taken up. 


COMPOSITION 


The work in Composition should consist of: 
a) Reproduction of texts or portions of texts read: 
b) Recasting of poems, especially ballads, into prose. 
c) Retranslations 
d) Freie Aufsaetze on topics discussed and broadly outlined 
in the class room. This may include letter writing and 
business correspondence. 
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TEXTS 


1) For the class room—Intensive study: 
a) “Wilhelm Tell” (or “Die Jungfrau von Orleans”, if Tell 
has been read in the third year). 
b) ‘Hermann und Dorothea.” 
2) For more rapid classroom reading: 
a) “Frau Sorge”’ 
b) “Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe”’ ‘ 
c) “Der Schimmelreiter”’ 
d) “Else von der Tanne” 
3) For supplementary and outside reading: 
a) “Der Fluch der Schoenheit”’ 
b) “Leberecht Huehnchen”’ 
c) “Peter Moors Fahrt nach Suedwest”’ 
d) “‘Eulenpfingsten”’ 
e) “Das Verlorene Paradies”’ 
f) ‘Das Holzknechthaus”’ 

The above texts are suggested by way of indicating character 
and degree of difficulty of the reading material for this year. 
There is no intention on the part of the Committee to limit 
teachers in the choice of texts nor to prescribe the orderin which 
such texts should be read. 





The Committee has been instructed not to recommend any 
particular editions of authors nor any other texts, in general. 
Teachers desiring suggestions regarding texts to be used ineach 
of the four years, should consult the bulletins issued by the 
University of Wisconsin (‘“‘The High School Course in German’’), 
the University of California (‘A Four Year Course in German,’’) 
the New York Syllabus for High Schools: Minima for German, 
and other similar sources. 


Lyp1a M. ScHMIDT 
Committee School of Education, Chicago. 
for German CHARLES M. PurRINn, Chairman 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 
College Division. 
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SYLLABUS FOR A FOUR YEAR COURSE IN SPANISH FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


FIRST YEAR SPANISH 
Your committee recommends from the very beginning the use 
of the direct method concerning things in the class room and in 
ordinary life outside the class room and the teaching in the same 
way of abstract words of very general use. 
PRONUNCIATION 


Your commi.iee does not recommend much use of phonetic 
symbols in the teaching of pronunciation at this stage of the work. 
The Castilian is preferable to any other pronunciation. No 
slovenly work should be tolerated at any stage of the student’s 
development. One of the best helps in pronunciation is the mem- 
orization of short stories or short poems. When the pupil has a 
few of these in memory, he will have standards of pronunciation 
that he will turn to subconsciously when in doubt. 

GRAMMAR 
VERBS 

The three auxiliary verbs, ser, estar, and haber; a few irregular 
verbs such as, fener, poner, hacer, decir, ir, morir, ver, volver, 
traer, dar, querer, saber, pedir, servir, dormir, sentir, perder, pensar, 
poder, and jugar. 

The teacher should avoid making the difference between ser 
and estar too scientific at the beginning. Pass lightly at first, 
making the student feel the difference by means of pictures or 
humorous remarks. For instance: if a student says, Soy sentado, 
the teacher might answer, Ud. es sentado. Muy bien. Entonces 
le diré: Buenos dias, setor Sentado. Then go back to it and ex- 
plain the reason for the use of ser and estar in the reading. 

All verbs taught in the first year should be taught in the 
present indicative, past absolute, past indefinite, future, imperfect 
indicative, and the present subjunctive used for the imperative. 
Special attention should be paid to the various uses of the imper- 
fect indicative. 

How To USE THE GRAMMAR 


i Very slowly in the beginning. The committee’s experience 
is that in order to obtain the best results not more than one lesson 
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of the average grammar now on the market should be gone over in 
one week and this practice should be continued for at least six 
weeks. The progress will be more rapid after the first six weeks 
or two months and the entire morphology as outlined in our pre- 
liminary statement should be covered in skeletonized form during 
the first year. 

READING 

The reading for the first year should consist of from 75 to 100 
pages. 

How to USE THE READER 

Begin the reader the last of the second month. Read the piece 
to the class in Spanish. It will do no harm for the teacher to trans- 
late the entire passage to the class, either before or after reading it 
in Spanish. In any case the student should then be required to 
read it carefully in the original while the teacher constantly cor- 
rects pronunciation, attention being given not only to the correct 
pronunciation of the individual word but also to the correct pro- 
nunciation of the breath group. The piece will then be given to 
the class to study and will be the basis for: 

(a) Conversation (by means of questions and answers in 
Spanish) 

(b) Dictation. 

(c) Composition-reproduction at the board. 

By composition-reproduction the committee means that stu- 
dents are sent to the board and sentences in English based on the 
piece studied and read are given offhand for them to reproduce in 
Spanish, the class being called upon to correct the mistakes. 

DiIcTATION 

The importance of dictation in teaching Spanish can not 
be too much emphasized. It should begin as soon as the reader is 
taken up and should deal with the lessons in the reader and the 
points of grammar studied previously. The sentences should be 
very clear and not too long. At the outset, five or six sentences 
will be enough, the number being increased later to ten or twelve. 


SECOND YEAR SPANISH 


GRAMMAR 


Review rapidly the grammar of the first year before taking up 
the new work of the second year. Special stress should be put 
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on the place of the object pronouns: their usual place in the 
ordinary sentences, and their place after the infinitive, the present 
participle, and the affirmative imperative. Also stress the reflexive 
verbs with which the students have already become acquainted in 
the reading. Additional irregular verbs must be taught. The 
forms of the subjunctive will be taught, but the regular and 
exhaustive drill in their use will be reserved for the beginning of 
the third year. The teacher should endeavor first to give the 
Pupil a feeling for the subjunctive, showing its use in subordinate 
clauses and driving that home with repeated drill at the board 
of easy, clear sentences illustrating the use of the subjunctive in 
the present and the perfect tenses. 

The same recommendations for the use of the grammar, reader 
and dictation are made for the second year as for the first year. 
READING 

The reading for the second year should consist of from 150 

200 pages. 

THIRD YEAR SPANISH 
GRAMMAR 

Whichever may have been the grammar method used by the 
teacher in covering the work of the first two years (we refer in 
particular to the two methods suggested in the beginning of this 
report), this third year should be devoted to a careful and pains- 
taking study of the principles of syntax. Of course, at the outset 
a rapid review of morphology will be necessary to freshen the 
students’ memory. In order that they may get the systematic 


exposition of syntax that becomes necessary at this point of the 
work, great care should be taken in the selection of the grammar 
to be used. It should contain a logical and thorough exposition 
of the principles of Spanish syntax, with copious examples and 
good reference lists for the regimen of verbs. The exercises 
should naturally be connected passages illustrating the points 


involved. 

Each lesson in the exposition of syntax should be presented 
by the teacher before the students work on it at home. 

The work of composition-reproduction of the reading matter 
in the class room, by means of drill at the board and through 
the study and reproduction of dictation, should be continued 
throughout the third year. 
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READING 

Some easy Spanish plays may be used for outside reading or 
for memorization, and actually played in the class room, the parts 
being distributed so as to enable each pupil to recite. This will 
be found a pleasant and useful drill. 

The reading for the third year should be from 250 to 300 
pages, 200 of which may be assigned for class work and 50 to 100 for 
outside reading and report. 

FOURTH YEAR SPANISH 
GRAMMAR 

The grammar used in the third year for the exposition of 
syntactical principles should be the reference book of the fourth 
year; and the practice in composition should be given by means 
of a very carefully graded advanced composition and conversation 
book. There should be extensive practice in the making of 
abstracts of the reading done both in class and out, and in the 
reproduction in Spanish prose of certain passages of poetry that 
may have been read. The pupils will sometimes find it interesting 
to put into Spanish the introductory material at the beginning of 
their text books. 

PRONUNCIATION 

Pronunciation should not have been neglected at any stage 
of the work, and during this year the pupils ought to be able 
to put what one might almost call the finishing touches on their 
ability to read intelligently the original Spanish text. 

READING 

In the fourth year the reading should be from 400 to 450 
pages. Of these pages, 250 may very well be done in class, and 
the remainder may then be given for outside reading and report. 
As every pupil in fourth year work ought to possess a good dic- 
tionary, the choice of texts is less limited than it would be for 
the work of previous years. 

ALFRED NONNEZ 


Committee Walnut Hills High School, 
for Spanish Cincinnati, Ohio 


Joun D. Fitz-GEeRALD, Chairman 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE USE OF ANTHOLOGIES IN THE STUDY OF LITERA- 
TURE 





By Puttie H. CouRCHMAN 


HE arguments against anthologies are familiar and obvious. 

Instead of an intense intimate friendship with the choicest 
flowers in the garden of literature, it is felt that they give us the 
bird’s-eye view from the far-off airship that takes in everything 
and penetrates nothing. Or perhaps the reader may be com- 
pared to a traveller in an express train, rushing through provinces 
but never knowing a personality. Books of selections, it is 


argued, are scrappy and superficial. 

And so they are, compared with the intensive study of com- 
plete masterpieces. If education may be defined (in part) as a 
process of learning something about everything and everything 
about something, the anthology may lay no claim to contributing 
to the second half of the process. The question arises whether 


the first half is not an important half,—whether or not the exten- 
sive survey has virtues that intensive dissection has not. There 
are vistas unknown to the pedestrian (and even less familiar to the 
microscopist) which the airship embraces; mountain ranges seen 
in panorama—even be they dim, distant, and hastily glimpsed— 
may have a charm other than that we feel in the minute study 
of crater or rock crystal. It is something to read a bit of Malherbe 
and Musset in the same year and to compare them; Voltaire sets 
off Chateaubriand and Lamartine; Descartes and Lammenais, 
Racine and Hugo, gain in meaning when met in quick succession 
and contrasted. The course that can accomplish this broad 
view in any real sense without the help of a book of selections 
must be exceptional indeed. If compromise, or a combination of 
processes, be not wholly out of order, the anthology may prove, 
after all, a friend rather than an enemy. 

Such, at least, are the feelings animating these remarks, which 
are based upon an experience that has fundamentally modified 
an earlier prejudice against the anthology as a means of instruc- 
tion in literature. And at this point it may be proper for us to 
remember that the French, who are not precisely a stupid or 


149 
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superficial race, nor cold to the claims of literature and of educa- 
tion, have long emphasized the value of morceaux choisis in their 
educational scheme. 

The question arises also whether the anthology has not been 
somewhat maligned, whether there may not be certain types of 
literature for which it is wholly satisfactory, and whether its 
defects may not be partially overcome in relation to the other 
types. Those genres for which a book of samples should and 
must suffice in a general survey course are the lyric, letters, 
sermons, pensées, and maxims. If we feel that the selections 
might have to be generous to do justice to Hugo and Pascal, 
we must certainly agree that La Rochefoucauld and Hérédia can 
be fairly represented in a very few pages each. Let us remember 
that we have in mind a general survey course, covering several 
centuries; Hugo’s verse is hardly to be extensively sampled in such 
a course, if the student is to have time for anything else Ina 
general way, then, we may maintain that (in survey courses) the 
anthology is satisfactory in lyric, letter, sermon, pensée, and maxim. 

For novel, play and long philosophical work it is mot satisfac- 
tory by itself, and we may as well face the fact. But what are we 
todo about it?) We, of course, wish to know something about these 
types of literature; but to read many plays in a survey course 
takes much time; and to read any considerable number of novels 
means mere skimming, or crowding out much else that is valuable, 
or else it must make unreasonable demands on the student. 
We must choose, then, between two admittedly unsatisfactory 
processes,—selecting an occasional work here and there and 
imagining we have an idea of the period, or reading small parts of a 
large number of outstanding things. Both processes are weak in 
spots, and a debate upon their relative merits is hardly worth 
while here. It will be more profitable to consider whether the 
anthology may be wisely used in survey courses and how it may be 
partially redeemed from its sins. 

In the first place it fits handsomely into a compromise; we may 


supplement our reading of samples by reading entire an occasional 
masterpiece,—a very different thing from replacing the selections 


by a very few complete texts. 
Secondly, the stock objection to the anthology may be mater- 
ially weakened by providing good clear outlines of the longer 
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works read only in part. The net result from the combination of 
such a summary with careful translation of a significant selection 
will usually compare not unfavorably with much of the more 
pretentious reading done in our classes while struggling to cover 
an impossible field. These synopses must be interesting, faithful 
and intelligible; and they should indicate clearly the precise 
point from which the excerpt was taken. They should form a 
part of the student’s task equally important with the translation 
of the extract. To provide the proper sort of synopses in mimeo- 
graphed form, when the demand is not sufficiently great to 
justify printing, is no very difficult task; certainly the class hour 
should not be wasted in dictating them; better post them on 
the bulletin board, if other means fail. 

Interesting but not essential supplements to these synopses 
would be: (1) A brief outline of literary history; (2) Questions 
designed to encourage an appreciative and critical attitude 
toward the literature that is being read; (3) Additional biblio- 
graphical material in the way of more extended anthologies and 
available editions of masterpieces. The study of a simple manual 
is assumed as an indispensable accompaniment to the reading. 

Two types of literature course have been implied above,— 
the survey of periods, and the intensive study of masterpieces. 
The reductio ad absurdum of the first isa recitation from text-books, 
with no reading in literature; of the second it would be a mere 
heterogeneous (and very limited) collection of outstanding mas- 
terpieces with no reference to genre or epoch. The reasonable 
teacher must feel the importance of both things,—of knowing 
intensively single great gems of literature, and also of knowing 
something about setting, development, and varying styles. 
Some courses will emphasize the first of these processes, some 
the second, nearly all will compromise. The anthology, it is 
argued herein, is the best tool for the general survey, but it 
should provide framework for, lead to, and stimulate the study of 
great masterpieces. In what sort of courses does it belong? 

The conflict between the ‘‘conversationalists” and the “read- 
ers’’ in the modern language field is taking clearer shape. After 
a grammar-translation period ruled by tradition and habit, we 
are having a talkative period ruled by emotion and revolt; but 
clear-sighted educators are formulating defensible philosophies in 
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which aims are reasonably stated and programs clearly set down. 
All the implications of Palmer’s significant books,' for instance, 
favor oral work as essential both as means and end; while Cerf’s 
recent article in the JoURNAL’ argues well for reading as the most 
desirable and attainable aim. And each contention has in it at 
least some germ of right: conditions must vary with the age 
and purpose of the pupil. The development of reading ability 
is an attainable end, and it has high intellectual implications; 
conversation, if less certain of attainment, of restricted practical 
importance in the America of today, and without great intellectual 
implications, is more interesting and alive, is perhaps essential 
to a real inner understanding, and is certainly of large practical 
importance to a limited number. We cannot reconcile these 
conflicting purposes: we must recognize them and plan for each. 

It is a reasonable contention that the elementary foundation 
courses should include work of every variety, perhaps making a 
good reading knowledge the chief aim, but paying respectful 
attention to oral work as a basis for live interest and for the later 
“practical” courses, and to utilize the ear as a path to the brain. 
By a “foundation course” is meant not less than two year courses 
of three hours each (or one six hour course) in the college; or 
three to four years in the high school. 

After the foundation work, it would seem wise frankly to 
recognize differences of aim and to split the work in French 
into three or four paths,—one course (or series of courses) empha- 
sizing literature, one stressing language, one on scientific French 
(if necessary), and possibly also the beginning of teacher training. 
Interested students will frequently take linguistic and reading 
courses side by side. The linguistic course will stress the direct 
(oral and written) use of the language, and continue the study of 
syntax and pronunciation, using reading material (presumably 
fiction and drama) chiefly without translation. This will lead up 
to a special course for teachers in syntax and phonetics. 

Having eliminated from literature courses all but literary aims 
(and the incidental increase in reading ability), we should then be 


1The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, by Harold E. Palmer, 
Harrap, London, 1917. The Principles of Language Study, by the same, World 
Book Company, 1921. 

2 May 1922 (VI, 8, 419). Barry Cerf: Aims in the Teaching of Modern Lan 
guages (With Especial Reference to French). 
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able to center our attention upon the reading and discussion of 
significant French prose and verse. In such courses translation 
would be a frequent necessity in the earlier stages, but compre- 
hension without translation would be striven for, and, in the 
final stages, comprehension would be taken for granted without 
any explicit tests. 

The anthology may be used from the start in the literature 
courses,—first of all in the fundamental General View Course. 
Without any dispraise of other texts, the Anthology of French 
Prose and Poetry, by Vreeland and Michaud (Ginn),’ and G. L. 
Strachey’s Landmarks in French Literature (Holt), may be men- 
tioned as eminently suitable material for a General View Course 
in French Literature, especially when supplemented by the 
reading of as many entire masterpieces as the varying abilities of 
the several students may justify. The four hundred large pages of 
the Anthology alone will keep the less well prepared students 
busy for a whole year (if careful translation is demanded); the 
more advanced will of course read freely elsewhere. The Land- 
marks will supply sufficient literary comment for a survey course 
of not too advanced a grade. Notes containing outlines of plays, 
novels, philosophical works, long poems, etc., and the other 
supplementary material previously mentioned, will help to make 
the work intelligible and stimulating. 

A similar program may also be recommended for the private 
study of the young teacher, whether he is destined ever to handle 
literature or not. By following it he will acquire a systematic 
knowledge and be inevitably led on to read entire the works 
sampled. Perhaps he will go back into the 16th century by 
using the Darmesteter-Hatzfeld manual* (discussion as well as 
extracts), and then acquaint himself with the Middle Ages (back 
to the very beginning) through the Paris-Langlois Chrestomathie.* 
A similar excursion into Spanish suggests the use of Menéndez 
Pidal’s prose Antologia,® Ford’s Anthology of verse’ and Old 


3 From Malherbe to Anatole France. 

4 Le Seiziéme Siécle en France (Delagrave). 

5 Chrestomathie du moyen dge (Hachette). 

® Antologia de prosistas castellanos by R. Menéndez Pidal. Pub. de la R. F. 
Esp. (Stechert). 

7J.D.M. Ford, A Spanish Anthology (Silver, Burdett and Co.) 
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Spanish Readings,* and Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Readings in Spanish 


Literature.® 

We are not yet done with the use of anthologies. Their value 
is not restricted to the General View Course; they also provide 
an ideal frame work for intensive courses dealing with special 
periods. Even when we have a whole year for the special study 
of a given century, we often end with a feeling of being rushed or 
guilty of superficiality or a lack of perspective. We may have 
done reasonable justice to outstanding figures, but there are 
lesser lights or longer works that we should have wished at least 
to sample. The anthology helps us.'° In the first month of the 
term we may begin our study of the period with a hasty chrono- 
logical sketch by means of the anthology and the elementary 
manual; then may follow the intensive study of each important 
genre (lyric, drama, novel), with the comfortable feeling that we 
can stop anywhere without leaving a torso, and that a helpful 
framework has been constructed into which the single master- 
pieces fit naturally. With one or more of the French and Spanish 
anthologies mentioned above, this method will apply to any 
century from the twelfth to the nineteenth. Thus utilized the 
anthology serves a purpose that not even the extreme partisan 
of the masterpiece method should condemn. 

Clark University 

8 Ginn. 

9 James Fitzmaurice-Kelly: Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature (Camb. 
Univ. Press). 

10 Either the general anthologies mentioned above or perhaps more highly 
specialized books of selections. 





STAMMESART IN DER NEUEREN DEUTSCHEN 
DICHTUNG 


By E. PRoKOSCH 


IE Gliederung unserer Universitaten in Abteilungen fordert 

von vielen Vertretern fremder Sprachen die Verbindung von 
Sprachwissenschaft und Literaturgeschichte, zwei Richtungen, 
die einander so fern stehen, wie zwei Geisteswissenschaften es nur 
irgend vermégen. Es wiire logischer und leichter, etwa_histo- 
rische Grammatik der germanischen und der klassischen Sprachen 
oder deutsche und franzésische Literaturgeschichte in einer Hand 
zu vereinigen als germanische Sprachwissenschaft und deutsche 
Literatur. Grammatik und Dichtung sind ein ungleiches Paar, 
und nur selten wird es gelingen, sie an einander zu fesseln, ohne 
dass eines oder das andre zu Schaden kommt. 

Eine betrichtliche Reihe von Jahren war es mir vergiénnt, 
meinen Unterricht der Sprache allein zu widmen—sei es dem 
Unterricht der lebenden Sprache, sei es der Einfiihrung in die 
Erforschung ihres Werdens. Mit dem Niedergange der deutschen 
Abteilungen draingten mich die Verhiltnisse von Jahr zu Jahr 
mehr in die Literaturgeschichte. Ich glaube mir das Zeugnis 
ausstellen zu diirfen, dass ich meine Aufgabe als Ausleger deutscher 
Dichtung ernst genommen habe, aber ich darf mir nicht verhehlen, 
dass ich ihr anders gegeniiberstand als geschulte Literarhistoriker. 
Gewiss leide ich nicht an der Uberhebung, fiir meine “nicht durch 
Fachkenntnis voreingenommene”’ Auffassung gleiche Geltung zu 
beanspruchen, wie sie der ihren gebiihrt. Aber wie ich weiss, 
dass mir in sprachwissenschaftlichen Dingen von Vertretern der 
Literaturgeschichte manch wertvolle Anregung zugekommen ist, 
so glaube ich, dass diese in den Bemerkungen eines Sprachfor- 
schers tiber deutsche Dichtung ihrerseits ein oder das andre Be- 
achtenswerte finden mégen. 

Mancher Gegensitze der Auffassung diirfte ich -mir ohne 
Zweifel nicht bewusst geworden sein, an andern habe ich mit 
vollem Bewusstsein festgehalten, aus persénlichem Bediirfnis, 
ohne ihre methodische Richtigkeit verteidigen zu wollen. So 
stelle ich in Dichtungen Willensinhalt iiber Formschénheit, Welt- 
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anschauung iiber Aufbau, Reichtum der Persénlichkeit tiber Fille 
der Beobachtung, Ausdruck des eignen Volkstums iiber Einfluss 
aus der Fremde. 

In drei oder vier auf einander folgenden Jahren war ich ge- 
nétigt, Vorlesungen iiber die Literaturgeschichte des neunzehnten 


Jahrhunderts zu geben. Bei ihrer Ausarbeitung ist mir das 


Abweichende meiner Anschauung besonders klar geworden. 
Keines der vielen vorziiglichen Fachwerke wollte mir geeignet 
scheinen, so sehr ich namentlich die Werke von Kummer und 
Engel in ihrer Art bewundere. Ich musste alles so sehr in meine 
Denkart umgiessen, dass mancher literarische Kollege dariber 
wohl mit Recht den Kopf geschiittelt hitte. Und doch fihlte ich 
mich gerade fiir diesen Zeitabschnitt, besonders fiir Kummers 
mittlere drei Generationen, auf verhiiltnismissig sicherem Boden, 
denn ich glaubte eine engere Beriihrung zwischen meiner Fachar- 
beit und dieser Gelegenheitsarbeit zu erkennen. 

Der Beriihrungspunkt lag in meinem Interesse fiir Volks- und 
Stammeskunde, die in den letzten Jahren in meinen sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Versuchen stark in den Vordergrund getreten waren. 
Konnte ich einerseits nicht umhin, diese Denkrichtung aus eigenem 
Antriebe in die Literaturgeschichte heriiberzunehmen, so schien 
sie mir andrerseits auch aus allgemeinen Griinden in dieser Zeit 
der Wirrnis und Not ein Gebot der Pflicht. 

Was wollen wir denn, wir wenigen, die noch Deutsch lehren? 
Was wollen wir besonders in dem Unterrichte fiir die wenigen, 
die sich durch uns in die Kenntnis deutscher Dichtung ein- 
fiihren lassen wollen? Technische Zergliederung der Dichter- 
sprache, der Technik, der innern und diussern Einfliisse auf Werke 
und Strémungen? Mir scheint es, wir miissen mehr wollen. 
Bekenner der Wahrheit, professores, nennen wir uns mit mehr oder 
weniger Stolz und Recht, und ich wiisste nicht leicht ein Feld zu 
nennen, das mehr Pflicht des Wahrheitsbekenntnisses auferlegte 
als die Geschichte der neueren deutschen Dichtung. Heute mehr 
als je miissen wir von uns fordern, dass wir durch das Tor der 
Dichtung unsre Schiller zur wahren Kenntnis des deutschen 
Volkes einfiihren, im guten wie im schlechten, vielleicht mit 
weniger Glanz und Freude, aber mit mehr Treue und Sachlichkeit, 
als wir es in ehrlichem Eifer hin und wieder getan haben mégen. 
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Das deutsche Volk aber ist keine gleichformige Einheit, wird 
es, hoffen wir, nie werden. Neben den festen Linien deutschen 
Wesens zeigt die Dichtung jedes deutschen Stammes ihr eigenes 
Gepriige, und es scheint mir mindestens ebenso wichtig, von der 
Sonderart der Stimme zum Verstiindnis des Ganzen durchzu- 
dringen, wie in den einzelnen Dichtergestalten die gemeinsamen 
Grundziige des Volkes zu erkennen. Fiir beide Richtungen 
bietet das wechselvolle neunzehnte Jahrhundert den _ frucht- 
barsten Boden, und es mége mir, dem Laien, verstattet sein, im 
folgenden einen knappen Grundriss der Gliederung dieses Lite- 
raturabschnittes anzudeuten, der mir zur Kennzeichnung der 
Stammescharaktere geeignet schien. 

Einen Lesekanon zu bieten liegt mir fern. Sicher denke 
ich nicht daran, etwa Heine, Lenau, Riickert, Chamisso aus 
der deutschen Literatur streichen zu wollen; wenn sie im folgenden 
nicht genannt sind, so will das nur sagen, dass ich in ihnen wie in 
vielen andern der Besten keinen so bestimmten Ausdruck von 


Stammesart erkenne wie in denen, die ich anfiihre. 
* 


+ * 


Im neunzehnten Jahrhundert lassen sich drei Zeitriume klar 
unterscheiden. Der erste und der dritte, ungefihr Kummers 


erster und fiinfter Generation entsprechend, sind Zeiten eines mehr 
oder minder sichern Bewusstseins der Volkseinheit, die mit polit- 
ischer Einheit nicht notwendig zusammenfillt, aber doch von 
ihr gestiitzt wird. Der mittlere, lingste Zeitraum aber gehért 
dem Stammesbewusstsein, der Heimatkunst, und gerade deswegen 
ist er die Zeit, wo die wirkliche Eigenart der Dichter sich am 
freiesten und vollsten entwickelt. 

Im Brennpunkt des ersten Zeitraumes steht immer noch 
GOETHE, nicht die Romantiker, noch weniger die vaterlin- 
dische Dichtung. Goethe ragt aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert in 
diese Zeit hinein, alle andern weit iiberstrahlend und gerade fiir 
uns die Seelenstimmung des ganzen Jahrhunderts zusammen- 
fassend. Lassen auch die Romantiker Volkslied und Miarchen 
mit den Ténen ihrer eigenen Wehmut aus dem Mittelalter in die 
neue Zeit heriiberklingen, so bedeuten sie doch wenig gegen die 
Wucht, mit der in Goethes Testament, dem zweiten Teil des 
Faust, die Grundakkorde des deutschen Wesens brausen. Wie 
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in der Bibel, wie im Virgil der deutschen Friihzeit, glaubt jede 
Generation in ihm ihre eigenen Wiinsche und Ziele ausgesprochen 
zu finden, aber die Auslegung im Sinne des Fichte’schen Persén- 
lichkeits- und Tatenkults—‘‘am Anfang war die Tat’’—hat doch 
am festesten gehaftet und hilt, will es mir scheinen, noch heute 
die Goetheforschung im Bann. 

Dennoch ist sie das gerade Gegenteil dessen, was Goethes 
letzte Botschaft an sein Volk mit aller Klarheit sagt und fordert 
und warnt. Der ganze Faust ist ja Goethes eigner Lebenslauf, 
der zweite Teil seine Weimarer Zeit: Natur und Arbeit heilen 
ihn von der Zerrissenheit der stiirmischen Jahre; sich aus dem 
Wirrsal der Staatsgeschifte und der neuen innern Spaltung zu 
retten, sucht und findet er auf klassischem Boden die reine Schén- 
heit und verpflanzt sie im Bunde mit deutschem Geist in sein 
neues Arkadien, in das deutsche Kunstleben, das er selbst er- 
schaffen. Der Liirm der Napoleonischen Kriege scheucht ihn in 
die Wirklichkeit zuriick: ““Das Volk steht auf, der Sturm bricht 
los,”’ unheimliche Naturkrifte im Volk, vor denen es dem Dichter 
nicht ganz geheuer ist, gewinnen den Sieg—aber nicht zum eignen 
Wohl, denn “‘die Heiligen und die Ritter’? geniessen die Friichte. 
Faust aber, bald Goethe selbst, bald den deutschen Volksgeist 


verkérpernd, verliert nun die Sicherheit und Klarheit des Blicks. 
Er, das Volk, will Land gewinnen, Staaten bauen und glaubt in 
tiefer Blindheit das Gliick erreicht und fiir andre begriindet zu 
haben, waihrend in der Tat Mephisto und dessen Diaimonen in 
seinem Namen das Unheil des Industriestaates verschulden. 
Er ist verloren—aber ein Riickblick auf das, was seinem wie 


Goethes eigenem Leben die héchste Weihe gegeben, auf das, was 
auch seinem Volke der einzige wahre Segen werden muss, erlést ihn: 
Nicht die Arbeit und die Tat, sondern die Liebe. Mit den 
gewaltigsten aller Liebeshymnen schliesst Goethes Lebenswerk. 
Des Faust zweiter Teilist das Sinnbild der einzelnen deutschen 
Stammesarten und des deutschen Gesamtwesens zu gleicher Zeit. 
In ihm verbinden sich nordischer Tatendrang und siidlicher 
Schénheitsdurst; siiddeutsche Lebenstiichtigkeit, rheinische Da- 
seinsfreude und norddeutsche Arbeit am eignen Ich; vor allem 
aber zieht sich durch das Werk die suchende Qual des Mittel- 
deutschen, das Parzivalsehnen, das nur allzu oft das Gute will 
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und das Bése schafft, um schliesslich doch im liebenden Ver- 
stindnis des Menschlichen den rechten Weg zu finden. 

Ich betrachte den Faust, sei es auch nur in Auswahl, als eine 
unumgingliche notwendige Grundlage fiir den Aufbau der 
neueren Dichtung. Steht er auch dem Erscheinungsjahr nach 
ganz am Ende der ersten Periode, so schliesst er doch ihr ganzes 
Leben und Wirken in sich ein. Romantik wie Vaterlandsdichtung, 
die nicht Ausdruck einer Stammesart, sondern des allgemein- 
deutschen Gedankens sind, lassen sich aus ihm herleiten und 
verstehen. 


* * 


Finer der Romantiker fiihrt uns in den nichsten Zeitraum: 
‘der Norddeutsche—der Brandenburger—Heinrich von KLEIST, 
zwar nicht der Zeit, aber dem Geiste nach. Mit dem Zerfall des 
Reiches versinkt mehr und mehr die Erinnerung an ein deutsches 
Volk, nur da und dort noch aufblitzend, um erst gegen Ende des 
Jahrhunderts wieder in Klarheit zu erstehen. Das Volk ist ver- 
gessen, aber der Stamm lebt. Kleist ist fiir Norddeutschland der 
Vorbote des Ausdrucks der Stammesart in der Kunst. In seinen 
reifsten Werken; zumal im Prinzen von Homburg, lebt der Kant- 
ische Geist des Nordgermanen, das heilige Gebot der Pflicht. 
Navigare necesse est—vivere non est necesse; der alte Spruch des 
Plutarch und der Hanseaten gehért auch in die Literaturge- 
schichte. 

Seinen schirfsten Ausdruck findet der norddeutsche Geist in 
Friedrich HEBBEL, in jedem seiner Werke, aber am festesten 
in Herodes und Mariamne. Die enge Verwandtschaft mit Ibsen 
laisst sich nicht iibersehen; wie Brand lieber alles um sich vernichtet 
und selber grauenvoll zugrunde geht als Gliick fiir sein intet eller 
alt einzutauschen, so stirbt Mariamne lieber, als dass sie einen 
Zweifel an ihrer stolzen Liebe duldet. Nicht der Erfolg, nicht der 
Sieg, nicht einmal das Recht im gewoéhnlichen Sinn ist der Hebbel- 
schen Stammesart das Héchste: heilig ist iiber alles die Reinheit 
und der Stolz der Persénlichkeit. 

Andre Dichter, andre Formen, aber das Wesen des Nord- 
deutschen bleibt das gleiche. STORMS Menschen leiden und 
resignieren, aber sie opfern nichts von der Vornehmheit ihrer 
Seelen. Bei dem grossen Tragiker REUTER (wer nennt ihn 
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einen Humoristen?) bewegen sie sich in bescheidneren Lebens- 
kreisen, aber der alte Habermann, der Amtmann in der Franzosen- 
tid, der Rektor in Dorchliuchting und schliesslich auch Onkel 
Brisig haben so vornehme, unkiufliche Seelen wie Mariamne oder 
der Schimmelreiter. 

Nicht der stirkste, aber der feinste, tiefste Dichter des nord- 
deutschen Stammesgebietes ist Wilhelm RAABE. Ist er ein 
grosser Kiinstler? Ich weiss es nicht—es interessiert mich kaum. 
Aber das weiss ich, dass man das Beste im deutschen Volk schwer- 
lich deutlicher sehen kann, als in diesen unpraktischen Raabe- 
Gestalten, die dem Kampf mit dem Leben so wenig gewachsen 
sind und ihn doch so heldenhaft durchfiihren, Sieger im Untergang; 
dunkel sind ihnen die Wege der Welt, aber sonnenhell der Weg, 
auf dem die Seele im Schmutz des Lebens rein bleibt. 

Das sind Vertreter der norddeutschen Art im germanischen 
Sinne, des Niedersachsentums. (Ist es schon jedem aufgefallen, 
dass es im ganzen heutigen deutschen Sprachgebiet nur einen 
Winkel gibt, der immer germanisch war, so weit die Geschichte 
zuriickreicht? Der Westen bis zur Elbe oder Weser war einst 
keltisch, der Osten bis iiber die Elbe slavisch: nur Schleswig-Hol- 
stein und die umliegenden Landstriche sind immer so gut wie rein 
germanisch geblieben.) Noch leicht genug zu erkennen durch ihre 
Starrheit, aber im gesellschaftlichen, staatlichen Sinne umgebogen, 
zeigt sich die gleiche Richtung in dem Preussen Kleist wie in dem 
Preussen FONTANE. Auch ihnen ist die Pers6énlichkeit ein 
Heiligtum, aber ihr ist ein Weg vorgezeichnet: der Mann gehort 
der Gesellschaft, dem Staate; Instettens Rechtsbewusstsein 
beugt sich vor der Pflicht gegen die biirgerliche Gesellschaft,mag 
auch Effie daran sterben. 

Welcher Gegensatz bei den Dichtern des Siidens! Gottfried 
KELLER lisst ihn besonders lebhaft erkennen. Wie sticht er, 
trotz der Brieffreundschaft, von dem ‘‘Mann von Hademarschen” 
ab! Oder gar von dem trotzigen Hebbel, dem nach den Sternen 
blickenden Raabe! TJiichtigkeit—mit markigen Knochen auf der 
wohlgegriindeten Erde stehen—seinen Platz im Gemeinwesen 
ordentlich ausfiillen: das ist ihm das Wesentliche, wenn er auch 
in behaglicher Lehrhaftigkeit sein Ziel gern durch den Gegensatz, 


durch das Bild des Erfolglosen, des Untiichtigen darstellt; 
die Seldwyler Taugenichtse, der Griine Heinrich, am Ende gar 
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Meister Gottfried selbst—sie alle kénnen, wie Raabes Menschen, 
sich mit dem Leben schwer abfinden, aber bei Raabe sollen sie es 
gar nicht kénnen, denn sie sind zu gut dazu, bei Keller ist es zu 
ihrem Schaden, sie sollten ins Leben passen.—Keller ist der 
liebenswiirdigste, wundervollste aller Philister, aber gegen die 
Niedersachsen gehalten doch eben ein Philister, wihrend Raabes 
sonst nicht ganz uniihnliche Menschen der dusserste Gegensatz 
zum Philistertum sind; der Philister, der einzige Feind des giitigen 
Raabe, wird von diesem so treu gezeichnet—dass er sich meist 
nicht getroffen fiihlt, sondern Raabe mit Behagen liest. 

Ein Stiickchen Spiessbiirgertum steckt in den meisten Ale- 
mannen und Bajuvaren, sei es auch freundlich gemildert in den 
Schwaben, von Schiller herauf durch Uhland und Kerner zu 
Vischer und Morike. Selbst bei Conrad Ferdinand MEYER, 
den der heroische Stoff von der Werkeltagswelt trennt, ist der 
allgemein siiddeutsche Grundzug der Tiichtigkeit nicht zu ver- 
kennen. Sein Heiliger nennt sich nicht mit Unrecht den Kliigsten 
der Sterblichen; Jenatsch ist als Fiihrer und Held allen tberlegen; 
Gustav Adolf ist vor allem der erfahrene Welt- und Menschen- 
kenner. 

Sie alle wissen, was sie wollen. Der Osterreicher weiss nur, 
was er wiinscht, was er begehrt. Wie der Ost-Elbier eine Um- 
biegung des Norddeutschen, so ist er eine Spielart des Siiddeutsch- 
en—eine ‘‘Spielart”’ in mehr als einem Sinne. Er hiangt wie dieser 
an der Welt der Dinge, und in seinen kriaftigsten Gestalten zeigt 
sich gleichfalls das Streben nach Lebenstichtigkeit—in Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Rosegger, Hamerling. Aber die echt 6sterreichische 
Art spricht am deutlichsten aus GRILLPARZER. — Jasons 
Selbstsucht, Leanders Weichheit und Sinnlichkeit, Rustans 
feuriger Ehrgeiz sind ein treues Bild der merkwiirdigen Gegen- 


satzmischung des Osterreichertums. 


Bei dem Niedersachsen und Friesen ist der Wille alles; beim 
Siiddeutschen liegt er oft im Kampfe mit einem blinden Schicksal 
oder mit der eignen Natur; der Osterreicher hat keinen: die 
Leidenschaft, weniger noch, der Wunsch, das Begehren steht an 
seiner Stelle; er will Gliick—was nach Nietzsche sonst nur der 
Englander will. 

Im Mitteldeutschen liegt Nord und Siid in lebenslangem 
Kampf. Die zwei Seelen in seiner Brust, der Wille und der 
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Wunsch, die Sterne und die Gasse, lassen ihn weder zum Frieden 
der Raabenweisheit, noch zur Kellerschen Lebensvernunft, 
noch auch zur Osterreichischen Genussfreude kommen. In 
jenen ist Klarheit, sie wissen, was sie wollen oder wiinschen. 
Der Mitteldeutsche aber wird von seinem Willen und seiner 
Leidenschaft hin und her gerissen, auf und ab geschleudert. 
Goethe—Otto Ludwig—Wagner—Nietzsche— Hauptmann sind 
die Dichter, deren Werke das mitteldeutsche Gepriige am _ be- 
stimmtesten an sich tragen. 

Goethe hatte einen grossartig genialen Weg gefunden, seiner 
Stammesart kiinstlerischen Ausdruck zu geben. In seinen 
Hauptwerken verteilt er seine eigene Persénlichkeit auf zwei 
Gestalten. Gétz und Weislingen, Egmont und Alba, Orestes und 
Pylades, Faust und Mephisto—es ist doch immer wieder Goethe 
selbst, verschiedene Seiten seines zwiespiltigen mitteldeutschen 
Wesens wiederspiegelnd. Bei den andern Dichtern wird der 
Kampf in der Seele des einzelnen ausgetragen. Daher LUD- 
WIGS peinvolles Zerquilen der Seele, daher das miihevolle 
Durchringen WAGNERscher Gestalten durch Schuld zu Liebe 
und Reinheit. NIETZSCHES Leidensweg ist echt mitteldeutsch. 
Der von Krankheit Gebrochene lisst nur den gesunden, starken 
Menschen fiir voll gelten; seine mitleiderfiillte Seele sieht Mitleid 
als Siinde an; der Nacht des Wahnsinns nahe erschaut er ein 
neues, in Reinheit und Freude strahlendes Ubermenschentum der 
Zukunft. 

Wenn auch Kolonialboden entstammend, zeigt Gerhart 
HAUPTMANN nicht die den nérdlichen und siidlichen Ost- 
deutschen eigene Abweichung vom Mutterstamm. Er ist Mittel- 
deutscher, Franke durch und durch. Schon auf seiner ersten 
Stufe, als er noch Ibsens Spuren folgt, ist der Zwiespalt seiner 
Seele der Leitfaden, so gut wie in den spiteren, persdnlicheren 
Werken, und am meisten von allen in dem Drama seines Wende- 
punktes, der Versunkenen Glocke, der grossen Abrechnung mit 
sich selbst. Bis dahin hatte er gegen seine wirkliche Art seine 
Kunst in den Dienst der Gesellschaft gestellt. Jetzt ist ihm diese 
Glocke versunken, er will einem neuen Leben, einem neuen Gliick 
gehéren, eine neue Glocke von reiner, unerhérter Schénheit 
schaffen: und ist doch seiner selbst nie sicher, weiss doch im 
voraus, dass sein Wille und seine Kunst an beiden erlahmen wird. 
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Ich kenne kein treueres Bild des Franken als den Glockengiesser 
Heinrich. 

Wie der Norddeutsche greift auch der Mitteldeutsche nach 
den Sternen—mit heisserer Leidenschaft als jener. Aber er ist 
mit sich uneins, tastet unschliissig von Stern zu Stern und sinkt 
ermattet und verzweifelnd wieder in den Lehm des Alltags. 

Immerhin; es ist ein ehrliches Wollen, wenn auch das Ziel 
wechselt, und darin erginzen sich die drei Hauptstimme: der 
Niedersachse will das Héchste fiir sich und die Menschheit, 
und ob es erreichbar ist, kiimmert ihn wenig; der Alemanne 
steht auf dem sichern Boden der Wirklichkeit, er kennt sein Ziel 
und weiss es zu erreichen, aber fiir das héchste Streben braucht er 
norddeutsche Fiihrung; der Franke steht zwischen den beiden, an 
Schwung der Seele dem Norddeutschen, an Verstindnis fiir die 
Dinge dieser Welt dem Siiddeutschen gleich, zwischen beiden 


schwankend. 
* 


* * 


Gerhart Hauptmanns Name fiihrt iiber die Grenzen des mitt- 
leren Zeitraumes hinaus in die neue Zeit, in der wieder, wie zu 
Anfang des Jahrhunderts, Ziele des Gesamtvolkes neben und 
iiber der Stammesart hervortreten. Die Arbeit fiir das Umschaffen 
veralteter Formen der Gesellschaft und des Staates und das 
Streben nach einer verfeinerten Kunstschénheit vereint die 
Stimme, sodass es nicht mehr viel zu bedeuten hat, dass Dehmel 
Brandenburger, Ricarda Huch Braunschweigerin, Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke und Schnitzler Osterreicher sind. Man fiihlt wohl das 
Wirken der Stammesart auch in ihnen lebhaft genug und versteht 
sie besser, wenn man das Wesen ihres Blutes versteht. Aber sie 
sind doch vor allem andern Deutsche im Allgemeinsinn. Die Mitte 
des Jahrhunderts ist der rechte Boden, auf dem man die Art 
eines jeden deutschen Stammes begreifen und, ist man so gesinnt, 
lieben lernen kann. 


Bryn Mawr College. 














A NEW VENTURE IN FRENCH COMPOSITION! 
By HARRY Kurz 

OR three years I have been experimenting with a new type 

of French composition, different from the course that is 
built about a text-book. Most of the new books used for com- 
position classes have been excellently written from the point of 
view of contact with the foreign country. Two American boys 
are launched into a voyage of discovery. The peregrinations of 
these innocents are set down in an interesting manner, and our 
students follow their adventures with the frequent and necessary 
interruptions of questionnaires and exercises. 

The motive that guides these books is excellent. They all seek 
to acquaint our students in a most sympathetic manner with 
the foreign land. They incidentally give him current idiom 
while they aid the teacher with a succession of drills, grammar 
reviews and other paraphernalia of classroom practice. And 
with all these useful impedimenta the student actually travels. 
for elementary work these books are probably the best that 
can be devised, though one can imagine that the perfection of 
our talking machines and moving pictures will soon reveal to our 
students the characters themselves living the peripatetic drama 
on a screen, while the metallic voice of a phonograph nicely 
adjusted will chant the proper phrases. The teacher will then 
sit back with folded arms, except when he has to change the 
needles. 

At any rate, no one seriously questions any more the value of 
bringing to the student in every way possible the realia of experi- 
ence abroad. ‘The professional teacher of French who has never 
been abroad is fast becoming extinct. Franco-American scholar- 
ships are extending the most wonderful opportunity to learn 
foreign living. We all have met the young teacher who has just 
come back from Europe and we know what has happened to his 
horizon line. I can mention a student who was poor in French 
and whom one year in France improved to such an extent that 
he spoke the language better than his teacher. 

1 Read at the Modern Language Conference, Central Division, Iowa City. 
December 29, 1921. 
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It is, of course, not impossible that we shall so far develop 
our modes of travel that it will be a matter of fact to take a class 
abroad every other week-end. But before that epoch arrives, 
we can improve a lot of advanced composition teaching. Cer- 
tainly our students should learn something more than mere 
catch phrases that will enable them to ask their way about, buy a 
railway ticket and shop aux Galeries Lafayette. They should be 
able to live the thought-life of France and meet French people 
on a basis of intellectual exchange. To aid them in this, they 
must be surrounded with a French atmosphere right on their 
own campus. We must bring the mountain to Mohammed, and 
if faith can move mountains, the French teacher must perform 
the miracle and bring all of France, material and spiritual, over 
to the students. 

Et voici comment. By a new course in French composition. I 
am not speaking so much of the linguistic side as the title indi- 
cates. Composition means weaving together out of elements. 
This course supplies the variegated elements, which are not 
only language forms, but ideas, pictures, information, science, 
art, all the mental and physical life that is actually being lived in 
the foreign country. Composition of France would be a more 
accurate title than French composition. 

In aiming for this encyclopedic purpose, these are the steps 
one may take in method and classroom management. 

1. Choose your French corner on the school campus and 
turn it into a little bit of France. Books, pictures, paraphernalia, 
a canceled passport, stamps, postcards, telegram forms, even a 
“Bottin” if you can afford one. Give the course in this place. 

2. Plan the course so that no text book will hold the main 
attention of the student. 

3. Instead of texts introduce, in the new composition classes, 
material similar to the following, all of which I am using. 

a. Le Matin, a Paris daily. 

b. Magazines, weekly, bi-weekly and monthly, such as: 
Les Annales, Je Sais Tout, Lectures pour Tous, I’Illustration, le 
Larousse Mensuel, la Revue Bleue, le Mercure de France, le Progrés 
Civique. The college library orders them all. Students soon 
enter personal subscriptions for their favorites. 
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c. A small text like Weill’s “Newspaper Reader” or Parg- 
ment’s “Exercices Francais,’’ to be used as a common basis for 
practice in pronunciation. 

4. This is the method we use to assign this material. 

a. Le Matin. Each student has to read the news every day 
in the week for a minimum of five minutes. He chooses an, interlo- 
cuteur, or at our Co-ed Knox, it is more likely to be an interl’cutrice, 
and these report to each other the items of news they have read. 
A report sheet held by the librarian helps to check up every 
day on this part of the work. 

b. Magazines. In the study of the magazines the student 
has great freedom. There are two main sections to the work, 
written and oral. The written work consists of a good weekly 
report, minimum two pages, (I have received 6 and 7), in which 
the student reports an article he has read. His choice is un- 
trammeled, except that he has to use a different magazine for 
three consecutive weeks before he can revert to one already 
used. Mistakes in these reports are underlined and the papers 
returned to the students. They should then be returned to the 
teacher corrected. 

These weekly reports develop in a way that is amazing. They 
become fluent and interesting résumés of stories and serious 
articles. The scientific student of course reports the scientific 
articles. Likewise the musical student or the history major or 
the economics specialist, all seek out their interest in these various 
magazines. Incidentally the teacher’s own information is re- 
plenished by these streams which converge under his red-under- 
lining fountain pen. 

Those who enter into the spirit of French writing know the 
interest of the short article or story, sustained to the end by the 
clear flow of language, with often a penetrating thought lurking 
behind a play of words, or a gleam of humor in the twist of an 
idiom. These things are contagious. By dint of contact with 
them the students catch something. They inject their own 
research and experience and point of view. Here is an assortment 
of themes that I corrected at one sitting: Les Rayons Ultra- 
Violets: les Salaires augmentent moins vite que le prix de la vie; 
Pathologie Verbale, études de mots; l’Education physique dans les 
écoles: la Loi morale du Travail; la Valeur pédagogique des contes de 
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fées. These beside such hair-raising episodes as: La Momie 
mystérieuse; le Cercueil du Mandarin; le Pied du Diable. 

c. Some part of the hour, not more than ten minutes, is spent 
in drill. Mistakes of a general character occurring in the written 
themes are taken up. A text such as mentioned above serves as 
an excellent basis for practice in pronunciation. 

5. The main part of the recitation is given over to the stu- 
dents’ oral reports on readings. The readings are selected from 
among the newly arrived magazines, a certain number for each 
week. A careful list of new words and expressions is made out, 
about 100 a week, and a number of copies of this list are left at the 
library. The first student to read the articles jots down definitions 
on the original vocabulary sheet and others, following him, are 
saved this time. The definitions are verified by the teacher. 
The student has read and re-read the assignment and studied 
the new words. He is then given four minutes in class to tell 
without notes the gist of his article. Different students reading 
different magazines vary this program for the day but by the end 
of the week all have read the same articles and can talk about 
any one of them. The number of assignments varies with the 
number of recitation periods in the week, the type of students and, 
of course, with the size of the articles. At the end of four weeks 
the student takes a written quiz on the vocabulary acquired and 
the content of the articles read. Each hour his oral report shows 
how well he has assimilated his new vocabulary which he is 
encouraged to use extensively. I have had students utter on the 
floor such expression as: acquérir un bout d’expérience; ne pas 
avoir l’ombre d'une initiative, se débrouiller seul; mettre quelqu’un 
en tire-bouchon; vaquer a la besogne; payer d’audace; expressions 
eminently idiomatic transforming the students’ speech into a 
gay and living thing. 

The program may be varied sometimes by permitting two or 
more students to make their oral reports together. This is useful 
especially in the case of a play. The unforeseen always awaits 
you in a performance of this sort, where the student has not 
studied a part by heart, but knows the plot and follows it out 
with his comrades—one might say a pedagogic variation of the 
commedia dell’arte. One day in my class a demure little maid 
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posing as a rich widow proposed to a young marquis. She did it 
with such ardor and peremptoriness that the poor nobleman 
vielded a little sooner than his allotted time warranted. Our 
football star one day assumed the réle of Charlot and a young 
lady, his devoted admirer, showed him about Paris. Another 
time a young sailor whose French was none too voluble was 
exposed with some abler comrades to the terrors of a tempest on a 
raft. To end his agony, linguistic mainly, he bent down, drank 
salt water, and informed his comrades he was dead. 

All this sounds playful enough. Please remember that the 
main work of the course is the individual expression in a given 
time of the gist of a serious article or well-written short story. 
While the student speaks, his comrades note mistakes and are 
always given a chance to make the corrections. The hours are 
interesting and encouraging to the students involved. They 
feel that they are gaining. 

It is to be noted that the course is not entirely oral. I have 
already mentioned the weekly report. In addition, the students 
bring in each hour assigned exercises in the text book chosen 
for common practice. And finally, each member of the class is 
appointed a reporter and hands in every week items in French 
of general interest to the student body These are published in a 
column entitled Créme de Menthe in the weekly college paper. 

One of the results of a composition course of this type is to show 
to the student that France is working along the very line which 
interests him. He realizes, if he is a scientist, that a prodigious 
exploration is going on which is vital to him. Personal subscrip- 
tions to magazines after this course are numerous. Only a few 
days ago one of my students, a Sophomore, asked me to correct a 
letter that he had composed addressed to the Librairie Champion, 
ordering the four volumes of Joseph Bédier’s studies of epics and 
chansons de geste. He was interested in Charlemagne from his 
course in medieval history. In his French composition course he 
had read of Bédier’s admission into the Academy and he had 
found out that Bédier was a good authority for him to consult in 
the field which held his interest. 

It is hard to realize that in this course the acquisition of 


vocabulary will become an exciting game. The impression one 
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gets as one reads with constancy periodical French is its extreme 
facility, its flows, its ever-changing rythms, and its wonderful 
power for clarity. Here and there the student will garner some 
picturesque turn of phrasing oftimes bordering on argot, which, 
haunting his imagination, will crop out in his own lingo unex- 
pectedly. He is bound to have some adventure with: /Jaisser 
percer le bout de l’oreille; with ce vieux raseur; with un clignement de 
ouistiti. He will adopt an adverb like—darwiniquement, and a 
verb, relic of the war, like—alerter. He gets the realization that 
French is not a static textbook language. It is flowing on, it is 
spoken and written daily by millions, many of whom read the 
very magazines we are reading and of whose existence these 
periodicals are a proof. One young man put it well when he told 
me that he had an uncanny feeling every time he received his 
personal copy of Les Annales. It proved to him anew that France 
was just across the water, living and producing these things that 
he was getting. He is a poor boy working his way through but I 
know now that one of his summers will be spent working his way 
over to the land of his dreams. 

There are two more developments to this composition course 
toward which we are working. France needs sympathetic and 
understanding friends everywhere in our country. This type of 
course starts them growing. But even more, my class has already 
the opportunity through the interest of local editors to furnish 
regular French stuff, that is, items of news about France. The 
students brought into contact with her by her publications are to 
some extent ready to explain her to our people. Our citizens 
should know what Rudyard Kipling said when he was recently 
made a doctor by the University of Paris. Americans should 
note the death of Camille Saint-Saens and of Emile Boutroux and 
what these men represent in French civilization. Items of this 
kind have already appeared in Illinois papers. 

Another feature which may be introduced next year is a sub- 
scription to one of the numerous collections, such as the Bibliotheque 
Francaise which is under the auspices of the Alliance Frangaise, 
and which for ten dollars per annum sends a modern work of 
literature every month with appropriate critical material. While 
some of the magazines publish ‘Pages Choisies” from new works, 
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one wants to see the students handle the familiar paper-bound 
volume fresh from France.? 

One final remark. This venture in French composition is the 
most exacting course I have ever known. One must not count the 
hours of preparation for it. One will have to read the magazines 
and books to keep up with the class. And so I would state as 
prime requisites for those who would try it: (a) ability to give 
twice as much time to preparation as the conventional course 
requires; (b) the ambition to speak living French; (c) a profound 
love for France of to-day. 





Knox College 
Galesburg, Ill. 


*Since this paper was read, the students in this course decided to buy one 
novel each and present them finally to the college library after they were through 
with them. Their scheme is to read a novel each month. The following selection 
was made for the first order: 

Duhamel, Entretiens dans le tumulte; Benoit, l’ Allantide; Bordeaux, la Chair et 
Vesprit; Boylesve, Elise; Tinayre, Perséphone; Bourget, Drame dans le monde; 
Hémon, Marie Chapdelaine; Maran, Batouala. 























PHILOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 
By J. P. WickeRsHAM CRAWFORD 
Y PHILOLOGY, I do not mean, of course, the systematic 
study of historical grammar, but merely an informal study 
of the principles that determine the most obvious relationships 
that exist between Spanish, Latin and English words. We eagerly 
scan the publishers’ lists to find short stories, novels and plays 
that will entertain our students and we introduce as much oral 
work as possible in order that they may feel the thrill of accom- 
plishment in the newly acquired power to understand and to 
express themselves, even haltingly, in a foreign language. In 
these processes, which are wholly commendable, we sometimes 
overlook, or fail to guide and encourage, the interest in etymologies 
or word relationships which is found in pupils of every age. 

They should be made to realize in the early stages of their 
study that Spanish is not only the sole medium of communication 
between persons in a very considerable portion of the world, but 
that the language itself is the product of many centuries of growth 
and change. The position of Spanish as a daughter of Latin 
should be made clear from the outset, and when the Spanish 
course has been preceded by a year’s study of Latin, and it is to 
such Spanish classes that I chiefly refer, an informal examination 
into the most obvious relationships that exist between Spanish, 
Latin and English words will provide pegs, Latin and English, 
upon which unfamiliar Spanish words may be hung and a realiza- 
tion of the historical growth of language will be fostered which 
may serve to partially offset the lack of historical method which is 
lamentably absent in the teaching of many subjects of the high 
school curriculum. 

If we agree that word study of this sort is desirable, we must 
decide how such a study shall be introduced and the scope of our 
inquiry. The material is available in any word list or vocabulary, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to examine this material 
and formulate their own rules. We must limit ourselves to those 
phenomena which will be readily recognized by high school 
pupils, and we must omit any consideration of intermediate 
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stages which would involve an acquaintance with old Spanish 
or even Spanish of the seventeenth century. The following 
points, which are familiar to teachers who have the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of historical Spanish grammar, but which are 
unfamiliar to most of our pupils, might be included in our inquiry. 

1. If we ask our students to examine that part of the vocabulary 
which includes words beginning with s and followed by two con- 
sonants, and to find the corresponding Latin words without 
initial e and the English derivatives from those Latin words, the 
results will be somewhat as follows: 


SPANISH LATIN ENGLISH 

escala scala scale 
escribir scribere scribe inscribe 
escrito scriptus script 
escuela schola school 
espacio spatium space 
especie species species 
esperar sperare de-spair 
espiritu spiritus spirit 
esplendor splendor splendor 
esposa sponsa spouse 
estacién statio,-onem station 
estado status state 
estatua statua statue 
estrecho strictus strict straight 
estudiar studiare study 
estudio studium study 





Enough evidence is furnished to formulate the rule that 
Spanish seems to introduce an initial e before Latin words begin- 
ning with s plus a consonant. The teacher may add that there is 
evidence dating back seventeen hundred years that the Romans 
had difficulty in pronouncing this combination of consonants and 
that to-day persons whose native language is Spanish have the 
same speech habit and tend to pronounce English study, school, 
etc., as estudy, eschool, etc. 

2. A similar study of the words listed in the vocabulary with 
initial 1], a combination totally unfamiliar from the English stand- 
point, will yield interesting results. 

Students will readily recognize the sound changes involved, 
namely, that initial Latin pl, cl and fl became Il in Spanish, and 
they will have no difficulty in remembering the Spanish word, 
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both because of the Latin origin, and the English cognate. Among 
the words that commonly occur in the vocabularies only /levar 
constitutes a notable exception, and this may either be explained 
or classed as an exception. The more intelligent pupils may ask 
about Spanish flama, flamear, clamar, proclamar, plano, clave, 
plegar, pleno, pluvioso, etc., which then affords the teacher an 
opportunity to distinguish between popular and learned words, 
and to introduce the students to the fascinating study of doublets. 


SPANISH LATIN ENGLISH 
llama flamma flame 
llamar clamare claim 

llano planus plain plane 
llanto planctus plaint 

llave clavis clef 

llegar plicare im-plicate 
lleno plenus plenary 
llorar plorare de-plore 
lluvia pluvia pluvial 


3. The other initial consonant which offers an excellent 
opportunity for work of this kind is h. Students may be asked 
to examine that section of the vocabulary in order to find the 
Latin source words and whenever possible, the English cognates as 
well. Almost any word list would yield the following. 


SPANISH LATIN ENGLISH 
hablar fabulare fable 
hacer facere 

hambre fames famished 
hijo filius filial 
hecho factus fact 
hado fatum fate 
hierro ferrum ferrous 
hoja folium, folia folio 
hondo fundus fund 
horca furca fork 
humo fumus fume 


They will readily observe that Latin initial f frequently 
became h in Spanish, and although they will find that the rule 
has numerous exceptions, it will frequently serve to identify new 
words. A comparison of the words in the vocabulary with initial f 
and h will frequently yield interesting doublets, such as humo, 
fumare; hondo, fondo, etc. 
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4. Examples of the loss of n before s are more difficult to 
locate in a vocabulary, but even a few pages of reading might 
- 5 5 5 
produce a list like the following. 


SPANISH LATIN ENGLISH 
mesa mensa 

mes mensis 

isla insula isle insular 

peso pensum pensive 

esposa sponsa spouse sponsor 
seso sensus sense 

tieso tensus tense 

tras, atras, detras trans trans-itive 


Students are invariably interested in doublets like pensar and 
pesar, and these words and their derivatives offer an opportunity 
for a short excursion into semantics. After seeing these examples, 
they will realize that forms such as ¢rasatléntico for transatldntico 
obey a speech habit of both Romans and Spaniards which has 
been in existence for centuries. 

5. If Spanish is taught objectively at all, we should not fail 
to show that Latin é and 6, when stressed, usually became ie and ue 
in Spanish. Words such as bueno, fuerte, diente, diez, pie, fuego, 
muerto, puerta, puerto, and many others are looked upon as old 
friends in a slightly altered dress when this well-known law is 
applied. It is a satisfaction for them to learn that a great number 
of the Spanish verbs are not so “irregular” in their conduct as 
they appear at first sight, and the relationship between siete and 
setecientos, nueve and novecientos, etc., becomes self-evident. 

The five points mentioned above constitute obvious relation- 
ships between Latin and Spanish, and all of these should be 
intelligible and helpful to high school students with the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of Latin. In the course of time, attention 
might be called to the frequency with which Latin ct becomes ch, 
the change of li to j and of x to j. These may serve to establish 
forms like hecho, dicho, mejor and hijo, and may help to remember 
derivatives from dixi, traxi, duxi, etc. 

When students already know a bit of Latin, why should not 
puesto, roto, escrito and other “irregular” past participles be 
connected with Latin forms so that they would seem more ortho- 
dox? Word-study introduced informally in this way will lead 
teacher and class down many a fascinating by-path and without 
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loss of time. If the class knows no Latin, the study will be limited 
chiefly to the Spanish and English cognates in the groups above- 


mentioned. The study of etymology will introduce a note of 
variety in the recitation and will create a critical attitude towards 
words, English as well as Spanish. Perhaps the occasional student 
might be induced to find more interest in linguistics than in busi- 
ness letters and might ultimately be recruited into our much- 
neglected graduate courses in Spanish philology. 


University of Pennsylvania 























Notes and News 











Teachers throughout the country will undoubtedly find many 
interesting suggestions in the report of the Committee on “Syllabi 
of Four-Year Courses in French, German and Spanish for High 
Schools” published in this number. It is believed that it will 
also provide interesting material for study in college classes in 
methods in teaching. In order to give wider distribution to this 
carefully prepared report, we have been requested by the Com- 
mittee to issue at cost price a limited number of reprints. These 
may be obtained from the Business Manager, Professor Arthur G. 
Host, Troy High School, Troy, New York. The price for a 
single copy is ten cents postage prepaid, and on orders of $1.00 
or more five cents each, postage prepaid. Remittances should be 
sent in each case with order, and if stamps are sent they should 
be loose, not pasted to the letter. Since the edition is limited, 
persons desiring copies should order them at once. 


The Literary Review of October 4th contains an interesting 
account of recent Dante publications by Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie of the University of Illinois. Among the American 
publications noted are Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher’s ““Symbol- 
ism of the Divine Comedy;” Professor Ernest H. Wilkins’ “‘Dante, 
Poet and Apostle;’’ Professor Melville Best Anderson’s transla- 
tion “The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri;’?’ The Dante 
Sexcentenary Lectures delivered at Rice Institute; and the 
“Medieval Studies in Commemoration of the Sixth Centenary of 
Dante’s Death” published in Studies in Philology. 

In the same issue of the Literary Review, Professor Richard T. 
Holbrook reviews “The Portraits of Dante” by Frank Jewett 
Mather Jr. 


The Hispanic Society of America has published a series of 
seven volumes dealing with the prominent Cubans, Argentines, 
Peruvians, Paraguayans, Chileans and Bolivians of today. These 
books constitute a veritable ‘‘Who’s Who” of a considerable part 
of the Spanish-speaking world and will be indispensable to anyone 
who desires up-to-date information concerning outstanding 
political and literary figures in those countries. 


American Field Service Fellowships, not to exceed fifteen in 
number, are offered for the year 1923-24 and will be of the value 
of $200 plus 8,000 francs and are tenable for one year. They are 
renewable for a second year upon application, provided circum- 
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stances warrant it. Information concerning qualifications and 
conditions of the award may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
All applications must be filed with the Executive Secretary not 
later than January 1, 1923. 


Miss Georgiana G. King, Professor of the History of Art in 
Bryn Mawr College, has recently published an interesting essay 
entitled ‘‘The Play of the Sibyl Cassandra.”’ Miss King discusses 
this play of Gil Vicente, devoting especial attention to the 
representation of the sibyls in painting and sculpture. The book 
gives additional proof of the close relationship that existed be- 
tween the drama and the plastic and pictorial arts in the Middle 
Ages. 


Professor S. L. M. Rosenberg of Girard College has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Spanish in the Southern Branch 
of the University of California. 


Mr. William L. Fichter, formerly of the United States Naval 
Academy, has accepted a position as Professor of French and 
Spanish at Girard College, Philadelphia. 


Professor Hugh A. Smith has returned to the University of 
Wisconsin after a year spent in Europe. Part of that time he 
visited certain French Universities, particularly Grenoble, Stras- 
bourg and Paris, under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Education. He lectured at the University of Paris during the 
second semester before the group of students who are training for 
foreign professorships. In this connection he spoke of American 
Universities and the training and qualifications necessary for the 
French professor in our institutions. He also gave a series of 
public lectures on American Universities and the réle of the 
French professor in Franco-American relations. 

Professor Smith found that there are more students than 
formerly in the Universities who would like to come to America 
to teach at least for a time. 


NOTES FROM IDAHO 


The Modern Language Department of the University of 
Idaho has started with a very large enrollment of students studying 
languages. The Spanish Department outnumbered the other 
departments, but the German shows some gain over the preceding 
years, particularly in advanced classes. A class in Middle High 
German is given for the first time since the War. 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


MAINE 


Professor Philip Warner Harry of Colby College has been 
appointed professor of Romance Languages at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. He is succeeded at Colby by 
Mr. Everett F. Strong, a graduate of Wesleyan University. 

Some of the new appointments are as follows:— Miss Sarah 
Enwight as head of the Modern Language Department of Edward 
Little High School, Auburn; Miss Deborah Morton as head of the 
Modern Language Department at Westbrook Seminary; Miss 
Elizabeth M. Whittier as teacher of French at the Westbrook 
High School; Miss Alice Ward Jones as teacher of Spanish in the 
Biddeford High School; Mr. Floyd Whitcomb as instructor in 
Romance Languages at the University of Maine. 

Professor Samuel F. Harms of Bates College has returned 
to his work at Lewiston after a year spent in study and travel in 
Spain. 

Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, formerly of Washington and 
Jefferson College, has been appointed head of the Department 
of Romance Languages at New Hampshire State College. 

Roy M. PETERSON 


NOTES FROM WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The first meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
Pittsburgh was held on Saturday, October 28th, and was addressed 
by Dr. William M. Davidson, Superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools, who discussed the topic “An Ideal for the Modern Lan- 
guage Course.” The meeting was in charge of Dr. Félix Castaldo 
of the South High School, the new president of the Association. 

Dr. C. A. F. Ruge of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
appointed Professor of German in Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio. 

Miss Blossom L. Henry of the University of Pittsburgh has 
taken advantage of a year’s leave of absence in order to continue 
her studies at the Sorbonne. 


Notes FROM IOWA 


Early in the spring the Department of Romance Languages 
at the State University offered its annual theatrical offering. To 
celebrate the tercentenary of the birth of Moliére, members of 
the classes in French staged an excellent production of “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The Spanish Department presented 
a series of three one-act pieces, ‘‘Mafiana de sol,” ‘‘The Olives” 
(in English) and ‘‘Sabado sin sol.” 

Professor Antonio Heras, recently of the University of Min- 
nesota, is the latest addition to the Spanish staff at the State 
University. 
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The language departments at the State University in co- 
operation with the Extension Division and the College of Educa- 
tion plan to hold a conference for foreign language teachers early 
in the spring. 

Professor Kanthlener has resigned as head of the department 
of Romance Languages at Morningside College. 

Miss Helene Landsberg has gone to the department of Romance 
Languages at Ellsworth College. She succeeds Miss Martha 
Lenhardt who goes to Morningside. - 

Professor J. C. Bergman has left his position at Graceland 
College to carry on graduate study at the State University. 


CLEVELAND 


A meeting of the Modern Language Section of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association was held at Western Reserve 
University on Friday, October 27th. The Chairman was Miss 
Miriam Thomas of the Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio. Mrs. 
Bertha D. Crowe of the South High School, Akron, spoke on the 
subject of ‘‘Developing a Vocabulary;’”’ Miss Martha W. Emer- 
son of the Glenville High School, Cleveland, and Miss Ella 
Moore Brown, Rayen School, Youngstown, spoke of their experi- 
ence in study in France and Spain; and Mr. Channing Craig of 
Columbus Academy, Columbus, and Miss Miriam “Thomas 
spoke on the ‘‘College Entrance Examination.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE-EXCHANGE WITH GERMANY 
The German Department at the University of Wisconsin has 
received a communication which it believes deserves wide circula- 
tion among the German teachers of the country. I am therefore 
giving below the substance of what the sender calls an Appeal to 
the teachers of the German language in the United States. 
B. Q. MorGAN 


Since the re-establishment of peaceful relations between 
Germany and the United States, the undersigned as representative 
of the Deutsche Zenitralstelle fiir internationalen Briefwechsel 
(founded in 1897 in Leipzig) has received from the most diverse 
quarters numerous and repeated inquires as to whether a clearing- 
house for correspondence between the two countries had not been 
created. (The writer points out that the recent increases in 
German enrolments indicate a possibility of renewing the old 
connections. ) 

We in Germany are more interested than ever in securing 
accurate knowledge of the United States, and in gaining for our- 
selves the advantages of the progress that has been made there in 
many branches of culture. Now that many indications are 
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pointing more and more to a gradual shift of the centre of gravity 
of the Anglo-Saxon world from London to Washington, we must 
seek to spread abroad among our people more correct ideas as to 
the thoughts, feelings, and abilities of the Americans. Corre- 
spondence between school-pupils, if taken up ona considerable 
scale, can do its share toward this end. And to the Americans 
as well it will without doubt bring much that is valuable from the 
land which despite the lost war remains the land of Beethoven and 
of Goethe. 

Hence the invitation is herewith extended to the teaching body 
on both sides of the ocean to support our common cultural work 
by the nomination of suitable boys and girls as correspondents. 

Pupils are not to apply to Leipzig themselves, but are to be 
nominated by their teachers—thus affording a certain guarantee 
that only suitable persons are participating. Teachers are re- 
quested to send in their lists in alphabetical order, with the 
following information: 1) Full name. 2) Father’s profession. 
3) Age. 4) Class. 5) School. 6) Address. Boys and girls should 
be listed separately, and the most competent should be starred. 

Addresses will be sent from Leipzig to the German teachers. 
Their pupils will then begin the correspondence with a letter in 
their native tongue and in Roman script; the Americans also are to 
write first in their mother tongue. Later the languages can alter- 
nate, or the letters be written half in German, half in English. 
The mistakes in the foreign language will be corrected by the 
correspondent in his own tongue and sent back with the answer. 
Each pupil is to write at least once a month. Questions of politics 
and religion are to be touched upon, if at all, only after consider- 
able time has elapsed and by mutual consent, and even then 
should be treated with caution and tact. 

Adults, especially merchants and university students, may 
also make application in their own behalf, and will be cared for 
as far as possible. No guarantee can be given that a corre- 
spondent will be found, but it is hoped that there will be steadily 
increasing interest and participation on both sides of the ocean. 

Address all communications to 

Prof. Dr. Martin Hartmann, 
Leipzig-Gohlis, Fechnerstr. 6. 

The fee for each desired address is 10 cents, fees to be sent 

in American paper money in registered letters, or by check. 


Notes FRoM NortTH CAROLINA 


Analysis of the enrollment figures for modern languages in 
North Carolina reveals some interesting facts in comparison with 
similar data for preceding years. The totals with remarks from 
several institutions show_that, as a whole, modern languages are 
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making a reasonable gain. Meredith reports about the same 
number as last vear, but some other institutions show a marked 
increase. German, however, has declined very noticeably in 
colleges for women,—three of them reporting no students of that 
language, and two others a very slight percentage in comparison 
with French, which on the whole has three to four times the en- 
rollment of Spanish and approximately fourteen times the enroll 
ment of German. Still, Spanish is showing a healthy growth 
and an appreciable number of students come to college this year 
equipped with two vears of Spanish. Another noticeable change 
in the preparation of students entering college is that more and 
more study French in high school and are bette: prepared than 
hitherto. Some colleges have nearly the whole student body 
studying modern languages; e.g., Guilford 178 cut of 225 and 
N. C. C. W. 935 out of 1300,—some of whom come under special 
classification and do not have time to devote to languages and 
many others have taken them up earlier in the course. 

There have been many changes in the faculties of the high 
schools, and also in the college modern language staffs. At 
Guilford College the new head is Miss Heddy H. Hoffman. At 
Salem College Miss Minnie Jameson Smith is head and _ her 
colleague is Miss Helen Hall from Agnes Scott. At the North 
Carolina College for Women several new members have been 
added to the department,—the latest being Mr. D. R. Touriel, a 
linguist of ability, who graduated from the University of Burgos 
and spent several years at the Sorbonne. 

W. S. BaRNe\ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 


The Modern Language Association of Southern California is 
starting in on the work of the year with the brightest of prospects. 
The membership at the close of the school year was about 175, 
almost as large as in pre-war times when there were a large number 
of members in the German section. Some very interesting 
programs have been given and the publication of a ‘Bulletin’’ 
has given a more definite trend to this interest. An alliance has 
been effected with the Local Chapter of the Association of Teachers 
of Spanish whereby the latter becomes the Spanish section of the 
other. The membership is not identical but nearly so. Both the 
Spanish and the French sections have held special entertain- 
ments of interest to the general public, establishing very friendly 
relations with the French and Spanish colonies of the community. 

In December we hope to have with us the representatives oi! 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish as our guests 
at their annual meeting in Los Angeles. 

We were very sorry to bid farewell to Mr. Felipe de Setién and 
his wife who have been with us for three years and who have 
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returned to Spain. In their stead we welcome Doctor José 
Pijo4n who comes to the same chair in the University of Southern 
California. His vast knowledge of literature, art, and architecture 
will, we hope, overflow in interesting lectures for the benefit of 
our Association. 

As these notes are sent in almost at the beginning of the 
school year, not much can be said of the prospects for the present 
year except that all our high schools and colleges are crowded 
as never before. The total school population of the District of 
Los Angeles has increased from ninety to one hundred fifty thou- 
sand in three years. A similar expansion is evident in the entire 
region so that it has been very hard for boards of education to 
meet the needs for enlarged equipment, buildings, and teachers. 
Just one line from some pages of statistics will be suggestive. In 
the ten largest high schools of the State, there was last year an 
enrollment of 25,000 pupils and a teaching force of 1200. Of 
these teachers, 27 taught French and 54 Spanish. Of the pupils, 
about 3100 were enrolled in French and 8000 in Spanish. In all 
but two of these schools there are third and fourth year classes in 
both French and Spanish courses. In the smaller high schools of 
the State, with enrollments of from 100 to 300 the proportion 
between pupils in French and Spanish is about one to eight. 
Even in the schools in which the enrollment runs up to 500, there 
are very few pupils taking third-year work in modern language. 

C. Scorr WILLIAMS 

Hollywood High School 
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A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By Louis A. Roux. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1920. 247 pp.+vocab. 

Unlike beauty, a French grammar is not “‘its own excuse for 
being.”? The very number of such texts, the competitive element 
in this as in other fields of modern production, has inevitably 
created a critical public whose demands for excellence of a high 
order must be met if a new text is not to have the fate of so many, 
which launched on the crest of some fashion in language teaching 
or by skillful advertising sink into disuse when class-room exigen- 
cies reveal their less obvious but very real defects. Teachers of 
French, disillusioned by frequent experiences with unsatisfactory 
classroom texts and becoming increasingly exacting, demand of a 
new text that it shall furnish ample justification for its existence 
before they are willing to try it in and on their classes. 
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By the way in which it meets the demands of the classroom 
teacher, whether the latter isan advocate of the direct method ora 
modified form of that method, “‘A First French Course”’ by Louis A. 
Roux from the Macmillan Press not only amply justifies its 
existence but gives promise of staying in many class-rooms for a 
long time to come. Mr. Roux has drawn the material contained 
in the lessons from his own long and eminently successful class- 
room experience. Each lesson includes grammatical terminology 
in both French and English, phonetic transcription, text in French, 
questionnaire, and exercises for translation from English into 
French. The subject matter of the French text is unified and 
accompanied by excellent illustrations which by visualising it 
serve the double purpose of making the description more alive 
and of giving the student something (not English) on which to 
concentrate his conversational efforts. 

As the Head of a Department in which this book is now being 
used has phrased it, Mr. Roux’s book is proving ‘‘most usable.” 

MARGARET HuDSON 

West Philadelphia Girls’ High School 


BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR. By M.A. De Vitis, Fifth Ave- 

nue High School, Pittsburgh. Allyn and Bacon. 1922. 

La publicacién de una gramatica espafiola para uso de las 
escuelas e institutos es siempre un acontecimiento que se recibe 
con interés de parte de los profesores de espafol. Una buena 
gramatica siempre tiene buenas oportunidades de popularidad, da- 
da la preeminencia del estudio del espafiol en los planteles de 
educacién del pais. Las gramaticas hasta ahora publicadas son 
mas o menos buenas, segtin que respondan bien o mal a las condi- 
ciones de vida y a las necesidades del estudiante. Aun no se 
ha publicado una gramftica que nada deje que desear; por eso, 
todos esperan la aparicidn de una mejor que las precedentes. 
Sin embargo, debe hacerse constar aqui que las que hoy existen 
cumplen con su obligacién con cierta medida de buen éxito; tie- 
nen mérito, en verdad, debido a que contienen los puntos esencia- 
les del idioma y asimismo a la explicacién mds o menos feliz 
de las partes dificiles de la lengua. Facil seria escribir una gra- 
mAtica casi perfecta si la formacién de clases o la agrupacién de 
estudiantes se hiciera conforme al nivel de las inteligencias y a 
otros factores no menos importantes; pero la tarea resulta menos 
facil cuando esta agrupacién, como acontece, se hace principalmen- 
te por edades, a falta de un método mds exacto. Asi es que al 
juzgar una gramatica para uso de educandos hay que tener en 
cuenta todos estos significantes elementos. Y viene a cuento 
decir que el oficio de juzgar es uno de los mas dificiles que existen. 

E] libro del Sr. De Vitis, el titulo del cual libro encabeza estas 
paginas, posee las caracteristicas de las buenas gramaticas. Al ex- 
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aminarla se ve desde luego que es lo que el autor se propuso 
hacer: una gramiatica para principiantes. Consta de cincuenta y 
seis lecciones, que comprenden las partes mas diffciles con que 
tropieza el principiante, las cuales son a un mismo tiempo las 
mas esenciales, por la disciplina mental que encierran: la conju- 
gacién de verbos regulares y de algunos irregulares de uso comin, 
pronombres complementos y usos frecuentes del subjuntivo. 

En la explicacién de los puntos gramaticales, 0 mas bien, 
en el plan de la leccién, se nota que el autor favorece el método 
deductivo en vez del inductivo, acertada cosa al tratarse de 
estudiantes atrasados; pero desacertada en el caso de jévenes 
inteligentes y adelantados. De todos modos, la claridad y sen- 
cillez de su exposicién hace que uno se olvide de este desvi6é de la 
practica general de los pedagogos. 

Los ejercicios de traducciédn son en general bien hechos; 
las oraciones son pocas y libres de complejidad, y comprenden 
las peculiaridades de la leccién. Cuanto a los ejercicios orales, 
si bien unos ejercitan a los estudiantes en las dificultades de las 
lecciones, otros en cambio llevan las respuestas a continuacién 
de las preguntas, lo que impide que el estudiante busque y piense 
la respuesta por si mismo. Me parece que los ejercicios en general 
debieran tener la mayor variedad posible en lo tocante a aumen- 
tar el interés del estudiante e incitar su inventiva; por ejemplo: 
es de sentirse que los ejercicios en que figuran fugas de palabras 
no sean mas abundantes. 

El autor dice que las palabras usadas en la gramatica no llegan 
a 1800, lo cual constituye una buena caracteristica, siempre que 
estas palabras ocurran con frecuencia a través del libro. 

Los apéndices son buenos, especialmente las tablas de los 
verbos, comprensivas y de grande utilidad. Después de los apén- 
dices vienen unas pequefas poesias destinadas a ser aprendidas 
de memoria por el estudiante. Estas son bien escogidas, por lo 
bueno de la factura, por la variedad de asuntos y porque algunas 
tienden a afinar el sentido de lo moral y a avivar el sentimiento 
patriético. Lastima que haya errores de imprenta en algunas de 
ellas, tal como en la estrofa sacada de El Estudiante de Salamanca, 
en que la palabra desprendidas aparece incompleta. También 
noto un verso de Calderén que me suena mal, debido a que se 
diferencia de los demas en la colocacién de los acentos ritmicos. 
Es ése que dice: Que otro sabio iba cogiendo, en vez de Que iba 
otro sabio cogiendo. ¢Lo tiene asi Calderén o lo ha cambiado el 
autor para que el estudiante lo comprenda mejor? 

No he examinado bien los dos vocabularios que van de tltimos 
en el libro; mas noto que se sigue la innovacién, que me parece 
muy buena, de poner el artfculo delante del nombre. Asi el 
estudiante establece una asociacién mas segura. 
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En definitiva, las caracteristicas que el Sr. De Vitis reclama 
en el prefacio para su gramatica son las que ella posee: sencillez, 
clara exposicién, lecciones graduadas, inclusién de lo primordial e 
interés general. 

JuLtio MEerRcapdo 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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SPINK, JOSETTE EUGENTE, “Le Beau Pays de France.”’ 

Ginn and Co. 1922, 214 pp. 

An elementary reader written in very simple language and 
giving a delightful idea of the French provinces and Paris, together 
with historical material, legends and two brief plays, which are 
certain to interest young readers. The text is accompanied by 
questionnaire, and other exercises on words, verb forms, etc., 
which are adapted for drill purposes where French is the language 
of the class-room. 

TALBOT, L. RAYMOND, “La France Nouvelle.” Benj. H. San- 
born and Co., Chicago, 1921. 403 pp. 

Reading text that describes the experiences and travels in 
France of two American youths. Dialogue form is used in the first 
fourteen chapters which deal with visits to points of interest in 
Paris and letters are used in describing journeys to other parts of 
France. The book contains questionnaires and English sentences 
for translation into French based on each chapter. 

WATSON, MARGARET W., “French Short Stories of Today.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. 182 pp. 

Georges Clemenceau, Anatole France, Camille Mayran, Henry 
Bordeaux, Colette Yver, Francois Coppée, Marcelle Tinayre, 
Léon Frapié, Anatole Le Braz and Roland Dorgelés are repre- 
sented in this interesting collection of short stories. Each selection 
is accompanied by a brief biographical sketch of the author. 
The text is accompanied by a vocabulary. The book is designed 
for persons already possessing some knowledge of French and 
only the more difficult words are included in the vocabulary. 

SPANISH 
BARJA, CESAR, “Literatura espafiola, Libros y autores clasi- 
cos.”’ Vermont Printing Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 1922. 543 pp. 

A brilliant study and appreciation of the outstanding authors 
and literary works from the ‘“‘Poema del Cid” to the end of the 
17th century. The author does not limit himself to the bare 
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facts of literary history, but interprets to his readers the mind and 

time of the writers whom he discusses. 

BLANCO Y SANCHEZ, RUFINO, “Fundamentos de lengua 
castellana.”’ Perlado, Paez y Cia. Madrid. 1921. 235 pp. 
2.25 pesetas. 

BRETON DE LOS HERREROS, MANUEL, “Marcela o éa. 
cual de los tres?” edited with introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary by WititAm S. HENDRIX. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 
1922. 221 pp. 

This edition makes available for class use one of the most 
entertaining comedies written in Spain in the early 19th century. 


CALDERON DE LA BARCA, PEDRO, “El alcalde de Zalamea,” 
edited by IDA FARNELL. Modern Language Texts. Spanish 
Series. Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y. 1921. 126 pp. $1.10. 
Few plays are better adapted to introduce the American 

student to a study of the older Spanish drama than Calderén’s 

“El alcalde de Zalamea.”’ This edition contains notes, bibliog- 

raphy and an introduction dealing with Spain under the Haps- 

burgs; the Rise of the Drama, with its chief characteristics; a 

brief sketch of Calderén and his most important plays; and an 

analysis of “El alcalde de Zalamea”’ with a discussion of its 
relations to Lope de Vega’s play of the same name. 

DE VITIS, M. A., “Brief Spanish Grammar.” Allyn and Bacon. 
1922. 213 pp.+vocab. $1.40. 

A new grammar for the first year with emphasis upon funda- 
mental points and employing a limited vocabulary. Every 
fifth lesson is employed for purposes of review. 
FORTOUL-HURTADO, PEDRO, ‘“‘Dificultades de la diccién 

castellana.’’ Art and Science Publ. Co., N. Y. 1922. 328 pp. 

$2.10. 

The first part contains an interesting discussion of neologismos 
and barbarismos; and the second part contains chapters on the 
use of the article; special difficulties in the use of personal pro- 
nouns; possessive pronouns; que, quien and cuyo; agreement; 
infinitives and gerunds, etc. This book gives the answer to many 
questions that constantly present themselves to teachers of 
Spanish and for which no help is given in most of our Spanish 
grammars. 

GOROSTIZA, MANUEL EDUARDO DE, “Contigo pan y 
cebolla,” edited with notes, exercises and vocabulary by 
ELIzABETH McGuire. Ginn and Company. 1922. 120 pp. 
$0.76. 

A mastery in dialogue is the chief characteristic of “Contigo 
pan y cebolla’” by Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, Mexico’s 
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greatest dramatist after Ruiz de Alarcén. In addition to the 
notes, cuestionario and vocabulary, this edition contains a _bio- 
graphical sketch by José Maria Roa Barcena and a critica of the 
play by Mariano José de Larra. 


MARCIAL DORADO, (CAROLINA) AND RAY, MEDORA 
LOOMIS, ‘‘Trozos Modernos. Selections from Modern 
Spanish Writings,” edited with notes, direct method exercises 
and vocabulary. Ginn and Company, 1922. 123 pp. vocab. 
A collection of delightful little stories representing contem- 

porary Spanish authors. In addition to the usual cuestionarios, 

oral drill on grammatical principles, sentences for translation into 

Spanish, and suggestions of topics for free composition, frequently 

found in books of this grade, the editors have included in each 

lesson a study of the more common derivatives of a given word. 

The book is suitable for second year work. 


PARDO BAZAN (EMILIA), “El Tesoro de Gaston,” edited by 
ELIzABETH McGuire. Henry Holt and Co., 1922. 156 pp. 
+vocab. 

This novel is well fitted to give a good idea of the talents of 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. It is a welcome addition to the rather small 
number of contemporary Spanish novels that are available for 
class use. Miss McGuire’s edition includes a brief biographical 
sketch of the author, notes, cuestionarios and vocabulary. 


WARSHAW, J., “The New Latin America.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co. 415 pp. 1922. 

A picture of Latin America of to-day including a discussion of 
its changing industries, manufactures and labor conditions, 
foreign interests, Monroe Doctrine, international rapprochement, 
the growth of nationalism, social development, public enlighten- 
ment and education, cultural development, position of women, 
field of opportunity in Latin America, and the attitude of the 
Latin Americans toward the United States. An appendix con- 
tains much useful information of interest to business men and 
travelers. There is also a bibliography of recent books. This 
book should prove of great interest to all teachers of Spanish. 





